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NEW BOOKS 


TRAMPS AND LADIES 
by Sir James Bisset 


A great seaman’s vivid, breezy record of the life and times of the old coal- 
burning transatlantic steamships, including his eyewitness description of the 
loss of the Titanic. Illus. 27/6 (post. 1/3) 


DOCTOR’S WIFE IN NEW GUINEA 
by Margaret Spencer 


A fascinating account of natives in the remote Wahgi Valley of New 
Guinea by the wife of a Government doctor, who describes their unique 
customs and her own amusing housekeeping problems as the only white 
woman in the area. Photographs. 22/6 (post 1/3} 


THE BIG SMOKE 
by D’Arcy Niland 


Priests, prostitutes, newspaper men, prize-fighters are some of the varied 
characters in this forceful, down-to-earth new novel which is set in Sydney 
in the 1920s. 17/6. (post 1/2) 


MEDICINE MAN 
by F. B. McCann 


The touching and often hilarious experiences of a newly-graduated young 
doctor in the Northern Territory, where “Come at once ! Man shot in the guts!” 
was a routine message. Line drawings by Phil Taylor. 17/6 (post 10d.) 


THE TIN SCRATCHERS 
by lon L. Idriess 


Pioneering tales of gold, tin, sandalwood, disasters and great fortunes, from 
the author's youthful wanderings in wild, isolated country near Cape York 
Peninsula. Photographs. 22/6 (post 1/3) 


JIMMY BSROCKETT 
by Dal Stivens 


A modern Australian go-getter is the hero of this strong novel. Brockett 
smashed his way to wealth and power in the early 1900s, but in the end won 
admiration and even a grudging affection from the men and women he 
dominated. ; 22/6 (post 10d.) 


AVAILABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Published by 
Angus & Robertson Lid , Sydney 
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NOW! Available to all LIBRARIES 
the world’s BEST and CHEAPEST Book Copying Machine 


* Completely portable (total weight only 10 Ibs.) and costs 
only £52/10/- including Sales Tax. 


Even if you have your own photo copying machine . . . for only £26/5/- 
the Rolla-Copy Exposing Unit will provide the world’s best book copying 
facilities. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

@ The Rolla-Copy copies a page. of any book of any thickness. 
@ Copies right into the binding of tightly bound books. 

@ Safe to use — will not damage the binding of the book. 


Ring or write for a personal demonstration to. . 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD. 


141 Elizabeth Street, Sydney — MA 1987, MA5954 — Agents in all States 
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“Knowing I lov’d my books, 


| TECHNICAL he furnished me...” 


BOOKBINDING | 
| PHOENIX BOOKSTORE 


SERVICE | | | 


QUALITY and IMPORTANCE 


'WE SPECIALISE IN HAND BINDING OF; | for 
LEARNED JOURNALS AND PERIODICAL ' Students and readers of discrimination and | 
| taste 


PUBLICATIONS 
Stocks are based on a wide and 


WE PICK UP AND DELIVER ’ 
varied knowledge 


H. C, EVERETT (Prop.) 


HALCYON STREET, PADSTOW 
SYDNEY 


PHONE 77 6531 


93 CREEK STREET 

| BRISBANE | 
| Phone: B 6672 
| 


The Bookshop of 


Margareta Webber Speagle’s Bookshop 
McEWAN HOUSE Pty. Ltd. 


343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE The Children’s Book 


SPECIALIST | 


Specialising in 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
PsycHOLoGY | 


Books For CHILDREN 


317 CoLuins St., MELBOURNE, Cl 


‘Telephone: MU 2418 (Near cr. Elizabeth Street) 


62-5796 
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EXPRIMRUCH 


Wilcza 46, Warsaw, Poland 


is the sole exporter of Polish news- 
papers, weeklies, scientific, econ- 
omic, technical and other publica- 
tions edited in Polish and foreign 
languages. 


Remember: Exprimruch, Wileza 
46, Warsaw, A/C No. 2-6-71 with 
Narodowy Bank  Polski/Polish 
National Bank, Warecka 10, 


Warsaw. 


Catalogues, pamphlets speci- 
men copies on request. 


Agents in Australia— 


1. Austropol, Agents and 
Indentors 
74 Leopold Street, 
South Yarra, S.E.1. 
Victoria. 


2. Alma Overseas Parcel and 
Travel Service 
1134, Chomley St., Prahan, §.1. 
Victoria. 


8. “Globus” Rakowski House, 
126 St. Vincent Street 
Port Adelaide, S.A. 


4. Current Book Distributors 
40 Market Street 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


Librarians .. . 


These books will prove to be 
invaluable in your library. 


The Australian Commercial Dictionary. A 
Dictionary of Accounting, Business and 
Legal Words, Phrases and Abbreviations 
By R. Keith Yorston and Associate Editors, 
Professor L. Goldberg, D. M. Hocking 
and J. P. C. Watson, 3rd edn. 27/6. 


The Law and Procedure at Meetings. This 
book is a concise guide to assist persons 
taking part in or who may be called upon 
to advise in connection with meetings. By 
P. E. Joske, Q.C. 3rd edn. 17/6. 


Australian Shareholders’ Guide. An explana- 
tion in simple language of company 
matters, prepared for those requiring an 
elementary knowledge of dealings with 
shares on the Stock Exchange. By R. 
Keith Yorston. 18/-. 


The Law Book Co. of Australasia 


Pty Ltd. 

140 Phillip St. 456 Little Collins St. 21 Adelaide St. 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE 
BW 8041 MU 7888 2-8882 


Ill 


LIBRARY BINDING 
SPECIALISTS 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY 
SUPERVISED 


Only Best Material Used 


LES. BADDOCK PTY. LTD. 


(Established 35 years) 
162 RILEY STREET, SYDNEY 
Tel. FA 1174-5 
and Representative will call 
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Librarians Like Movitex — 


Why, because it’s the cleanest, 
neatest sign you ever saw and it’s 
only a minute’s work to set up a 
new message ! 


Illustrated above is a brass edged notice board, 
available in five standard sizes, 12’ x 7”, 15” x 12”, 
24” x 15”, 30” x 24”, 48” x 24”, all fitted with 2- 
way strutback or hanging brackets. 


Illustrated left, a free standing vestibule case available 
in four standard sizes. Letters are available in three 
sizes 1} 9/- doz., 2? 7/6 doz., 4" 6/- doz. 


Illustrated left is a classification 

guide. Available in 12” or 15” 

strips or continuous shelf stripping. 
12” strip 7/6; 15” strip 9/-. 


We would be pleased to 
send you our illustrated 
brochure of Movitex signs. 


S & M SUPPLY COMPANY 


229 Castlereagh St., Sydney 
123 Little Collins St., Melbourne 
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Editorial 


The beginning of the year is probably 
the time for an editor to take advantage 
of New Year resolutions and to ask for 
contributions. The Editor was pleased 
to receive so many contributions during 
1959 and she hopes that members will 
continue to submit articles for publica- 
tion — articles on the problems and ser- 
vices of libraries and books. 


This Journal belongs to all the members 
of the Library Association of Australia 
and it is important that it does not 
become predominantly for a specific kind 
of library. It is not a journal for public 
librarians or university librarians only — 
its readers are also special librarians and 
children’s librarians. It is primarily con- 
cerned with presenting Australian libraries 
and librarianship to the members of the 
Association — to those in Australia and to 
those in libraries in other countries. To 
do this effectively the Editor needs to hear 
what is happening in the Australian library 
world — needs to hear of appointments 
and changes of staff, needs to know when 


new libraries are opened. 


The Editor has also tried to widen the 
scope of the Journal to include news from 
other countries — and especially news of 
research into librarianship. The work of 
the Council on Library Resources has 
been reported, not only because its projects 
are important in themselves, but also 
because an awareness of its existence may 
encourage Australian librarians to apply 
for grants to develop new methods. 


The Editor would be pleased to receive 
articles and news items about librarianship 
in other countries, and is especially inter- 
ested in articles by Australians working 
abroad. 


Finally the Editor wishes all readers of 
this Journal success in 1960— may your 
libraries grow in size and in service, may 
your techniques improve, may your castles 
in the air become libraries on the ground 
—and as these things happen remember 
that you can tell your colleagues by writ- 
ing for the Australian Library Journal. 


CARNEGIE MEDAL FOR 1958 


The Library Association has awarded the Carnegie Medal for 1958 to “Tom's 
midnight garden” by Ann Philippa Pearce, published by Oxford University Press. A 
review of the book appears in the L.A.R., May, 1959. The Library Association com- 
mended two other children’s books, viz.: ‘‘Chimneys of green Knowe” (Faber) by L. 
Boston, and “Warrior scarlet” (O.U.P.) by Rosemary Sutcliffe. 
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Library Scholarship 


Applications are invited from graduates 
of a recognised university who are engaged 
in library work or who intend to make 
library work their profession, for a scholar- 
ship of £50 tenable at the University of 
New South Wales School of Librarianship 
for the academic year of 1960. 

Preference will be given to applicants 
who intend to specialize in University 
Librarianship. 

Applications giving personal details, 
education and experience, professional 
activities and interests, and enclosing the 
names of two referees should reach the 
undersigned by 7th of February, 1960. 


Beatrice P. Wines, 

Convenor, 

Library Scholarship Committee, 
University Libraries Section, L.A.A., 
c/- University of Sydney, N.S.W. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1960 


The Preliminary Examination will be held on 8th and 9th June, 1960. 
Applications for admission close on 31st March. Applicants must furnish 
evidence of qualification for matriculation at an Australian university. 

The Registration Examination will be held from 21st November to 2nd 
December, 1960. Applications for admission close on 30th June. Applicants 
must have received the Preliminary Certificate or have other qualifications in 
librarianship to the satisfaction of the Board of Examination. 


Fees for examinations and certificates are: 


Preliminary Examination ... £2 0 0 
Registration Examination, for each paper £110 0 
Preliminary Certificate £1 0 0 
Registration Certificate £4 0 0 


Applications for admission to the Postiuloney or Registration Examination 
should be addressed to: 

The Secretary, 

Board of Examination, Certification and Registration of Librarians, 

The Library Association of Australia, 

C/- Public Library of N.S.W., 

Macquarie Street, 

Sydney. N.S.W. 
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The Public Library of Western Australia 


1886-1955 
By Perer Biskup, B.A.* 


The first collection of books on Western 
Australian soil which can be described as 
a library belonged to the Swan River 
Mechanics’ Institute, established in the 
capital city of the colony in the early part 
of 1851. During the thirties and forties, 
it is true, a number of book clubs and a 
church library made their appearance, but 
these can hardly be looked upon as libra- 
ries within the accepted meaning of the 
term. In January 1851, when the popula- 
tion of the settlement was just over 7,000, 
a group of public minded colonists found- 
ed the Swan River Mechanic's Institute, 
with the aim of keeping the young men 
of the colony away from public houses 
by offering them a “less objectionable 
mode of recreation”. The Mechanics’ 
Institutes, inaugurated in Britain during 
the Napoleonic period, were in fact fore- 
runners of the adult education movement 
as we know it today, and the library 
service they provided for their members 
was only a part of their widespread acti- 
vities. Even so, the opening of the Me- 
chanics’ Hall late in 1852 was a significant 
event in the cultural history of the colony, 
for in addition to being a sign of increas- 
ing appreciation of books in the rough 
colonial environment, it also established 
the principle of direct government finan- 
cial aid to libraries which was to have 
a profound influence on the subsequent 
development of library services in the 
settlement. 


The Institute was originally intended as 
a nucleus of a Public Library, to be open 
to all for the payment of a small sub- 
scription. This hope, however, failed to 
materialize. Although the library became 
eventually the main, and at times the 
only, function of the Institute, financial 
difficulties and lack of interest condemned 
it to stagnation. After a short period of 


™ This is the fifth article in the series on 


the history of Australian libraries. 
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bloom, government assistance was reduced 
to a mere pittance and remained at a low 
level throughout the sixties and seventies. 
Replacement of old books and the pur- 
chase of new stock became extremely 
difficult, the educational value of the 
institution declined, and from an agency 
of adult education the Mechanics’ Hall 
turned into a mediocre lending library. 


It is litthe wonder that, as time went 
on, the library of the Mechanics’ Institute 
should have come in for an_ increasing 
share of criticism. In 1876, the Western 
Australian Times described it as a dim 
and uncomfortable room with a number 
of dusty and books on the 
shelves. The Herald, in 1882, referred to 
it as an ill-assorted collection of books of 
no use to anyone, while two years later 
the West Australian called the Institute 
a cheap lending library supplying the 
public with sensational and nasty novels. 
Yet, despite the prevalent feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the existing library 
facilities in the colony, there existed 
considerable disagreement as to the steps 
to be taken to improve the situation. Some 
felt that, granted additional financial 
assistance, the reading room in_ the 
Mechanics’ Hall could eventually 
developed into a free Public Library. 
Others thought that the Law and Parlia- 
mentary Library, dating back to 1871, 
would provide the most suitable nucleus 
around which such an institution could 
be built. A third school of thought advo- 
cated the amalgamation of the two insti- 
tutions which would result, they thought, 
in a “good supply of books of reference 
and information, as well as merely for 
amusement”. In the end, however, none 
of these suggestions prevailed, and a com- 
pletely different scheme was adopted. 


The Victoria Public Library, as the 
Public Library of Western Australia was 
known before 1904, came into being when 
the population of the colony was just 
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over 42,000. In 1886, the Legislative 
Council voted a sum of £5000 for the 
approaching celebration of the Queen 
Victoria Golden Jubilee; but as no deci- 
sion could be arrived at as to the manner 
in which the money should be spent, a 
commission was appointed to draw up a 
scheme for the erection of an appropriate 
memorial in honour of the event. Even- 
tually it was decided to use part of the 
money for the erection of a free Public 
Library in the colony, and a committee 
of five, headed by the Director of Public 
Works, was appointed to decide on the 
site and to prepare plans for the building. 
Several sites and a number of designs were 
considered, and in the end the committee 
recommended the old Government Boys’ 
School in St. George’s Terrace as the most 
suitable spot on which to erect a library. 
Owing to shortage of funds, however, it 
was suggested that only the foundation 
stone of the new building should be laid 
and that the premises of the Western 
Australian Bank, situated on the oppo- 
site side of the same street, should be 
leased and converted into a temporary 
reading room. 


These recommendations were adopted 
without significant changes, and in June 
1887 the foundation stone was laid by the 
Governor, Sir Frederick Napier Broome. 
The ceremony, in the language of the 
committee, was to be as popular and 
impressive as possible, and a considerable 
sum of money was spent on preparations 
for the occasion. The presence of the 
members of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils had been arranged, and also of 
the Volunteers, the Freemasons, the 
Friendly and Temperance Societies, and 
the various municipal bodies. Although 
the procedure had been carefully planned, 
the procession lost the Governor some- 
where behind the Town Hall, and left 
him to fend for himself among the amused 
crowds. In the end, the embarrassed rep- 
resentative of the Crown rejoined the 
procession, and the stone was unveiled 
with only a slight delay. 


Later in the year a bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Council to provide for 
an administrative body to which the 
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management of the new library 
could be entrusted. As it happened, 
the occasion turned out to be a test 
case between the Governor and_ the 
partly elected Legislative Council. The 
bill provided for the appointment of five 
trustees, to be nominated by the Governor 
with the concurrence of the Executive 
Council, whereas Governor Broome, well 
known for his want of tact and, as a past 
historian put it, an overbearing temper- 
ament, insisted that the powers of appoint- 
ment be vested in himself alone. Neither 
the Governor, nor the Legislative Council, 
were inclined to compromise, and in May 
1888 the Governor appointed, without 
apparent legal authority, a committee of 
management headed by the Colonial 
Secretary, Sir Malcolm Fraser. The library 
actually opened in January 1889, with just 
under 2,000 volumes on the shelves. It 
was quite an event for a small colonial 
town. “The best recognised authorities 
on science, invention and aid to technical 
study”, a contemporary source informs us, 
“are to be found on the shelves. The 
classics and old standard writers have not 
been neglected. History, biography, travel 
and discovery find prominent place in the 
catalogue. Poetry and Drama and the 
more famous novelists are amply repre- 
sented. The more ephemeral works of 
fiction will not be found. Special effort 
has been made to obtain the best informa- 
tion relating to the more promising indus- 
tries in the colony: Mineral, Pastoral and 
the Culture of the Soils...” 

The significance of the earliest period 
in the life of the Victoria Public Library 
is due, above all, to a number of steps 
taken by the committee of management, 
the consequences of which are even today 
felt by the reading public and the staff of 
the library alike. The first important 
decision, to keep the Institution open on 
Sunday afternoons, was recommended to 
the committee by Parliament in 1893, and 
followed a direct representation by a group 
of leading citizens of the colony, led by 
Alexander Forrest, the Mayor of Perth. 
Another step, negative in_ character, 
though far more far-reaching in conse- 
quences, was the decision to retain the 
purely reference character of the library. 
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In 1893, following the establishment of 
a lending branch by the Public Library 
of Victoria, a number of citizens petitioned 
the committee to provide similar services 
to the residents of the metropolitan area. 
The memorialists proposed to divide the 
existing stock into a reference and a lend- 
ing section; the books belonging to the 
latter were to be lent out against a deposit 
to be fixed by the Committee. The pro- 
posal was eventually rejected as undemo- 
cratic and incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of a free public library. 


The last important decision of the early 

riod was the appointment of a trained 
ibrarian. For the first five years the 
library was supervised by a clerk, while 
matters of policy and book selection and 
even such details as the purchase of 
furniture remained in the the hands of 
the committee. In 1894, James S. Battye, 
former Assistant Librarian in the Public 
Library of Victoria, was engaged as Libra- 
rian, and guaranteed the life tenure of 
the position. Since the Librarian was a 
young man of twenty-three at the time of 
his appointment, and happened to live 
until the age of eighty-three, his leader- 
ship of the institution extended over a 
period of two generations. 


The second period in the life of the 
the library, covering the years 1895-1903, 
was one of great expansion and unbounded 
optimism. The prosperity of the colony, 
based on the gold discoveries of the early 
nineties and the subsequent influx of 
people and money from England and the 
eastern colonies, was reflected in an under- 
standing attitude of Parliament towards 
the needs of the young institution. The 
yearly financial grant, amounting to 
£1,000 in 1894, was trebled in those years, 
the book collection increased more than 
fourfold, and the number of staff jumped 
from two to seven at the end of 1903. The 
temporary accommodation in the premises 
of the Western Australian Bank was soon 
found altogether inadequate, and in 1896 
steps were taken towards the construction 
of a permanent structure, which would 
house not only the Library, but also the 
“Museum and Art Gallery. 


The original site in St. George’s Terrace 
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was by then completely unsuitable and 
a new one was selected north of the rail- 
way line running through the heart of the 
city. Construction of the first wing (the 
present Museum) commenced in_ the 
same year, and in August 1897 the library 
was moved to the new premises, first to 
the basement and two years later to the 
first floor. 


Even this new accommodation was soon 
found inadequate, and in 1900 the Cabinet 
romised funds for a separate library 
building capable of housing 100,000 
volumes. The defeat of the Forrest Min- 
istry at the 1901 State election resulted 
in a delay in the scheme, but the new 
Government eventually agreed to honour 
the promise of their predecessors. With 
the completion of the first wing towards 
the end of 1903, the formative period in 
the life of the library can be said to 
have come to an end. The institution 
had a fine collection of books, a suitable 
building to house them, and an experienc- 
ed staff to look after them. The direction 
of future developments, as it were, had 
been set; the problem from now on was 
the speed at which expansion was to take 
place. 


The decade preceding World War I 
was a period of consolidation. Although 
there was only a slight increase in the 
grant, the book collection more than 
doubled between 1904-1914, reaching a 
total of 112,000 volumes at the beginning 
of the war. The period was marked by 
several important developments. In 1903, 
following repeated requests from the 
Mechanics’ and Miners’ Institutes in re- 
mote country areas, a Travelling Libraries 
Branch established and _ proved 
exceedingly popular. In 1908, it was 
decided to replace the fixed location 
system of classification by the Dewey Deci- 
mal System, and to reclassify first the open 
shelves and eventually the whole collec- 
tion. In 1911, following the passing of 
the Public Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery Act, the three Institutions were 
amalgamated for administrative purposes 
and the Chief Librarian was appointed 
General Secretary to the newly constitu- 
ted Board of Trustees, while still retaining 
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his old connection with the Public Library. 
Just before the war the library ventured 
into the field of children’s libraries, and 
a reading room for children was estab- 
lished in the second part of 1913. 


By far the most important development, 
however, was the completion of the front 
wing of the permanent building. By 1910 
all the available space had been swallowed 
up, and the galleries had become over- 
crowded to such an extent that they had 
been certified as unsafe and dangerous by 
the Chief Architect. Work on the new wing 
started in November 1911, and was comple- 
ted in August 1913. The new structure, 
originally intended to be of the same 
design and in alignment with the Museum 
building close by, turned out to be quite 
different in appearance and was erected 
some thirty feet closer to the road. The 
completed building provided accommoda- 
tion for about 200,000 books, and consisted 
of a reading room 140 feet by 44 feet, 
with an annexe 40 feet by 44 feet, and 
a large newspaper room. 


The third period in the history of the 
institution starts with the outbreak of the 
first World War and covers a span of 
approximately thirty years. It can be 
justly described as a period of arrested 
development. The war, accompanied by 
a drought of unusual severity, led to a 
considerable reduction in the annual 
grant. Only the absence of several officers 
on military duty, thereby relieving the 
financial strain, enabled the institution 
to carry on at all. After the war there 
was a partial revival, especially in the 
Travelling Libraries Branch, and an 
attempt was made to bring the book col- 
lection up to date. Then came the de- 
pression, followed by new drastic econo- 
mies and another period of stagnation. 
Practically no new books were purchased 
for several years, damaged volumes had 
to be withdrawn because no money was 
available for their rebinding, and the 
ordering of many periodicals was tempo- 
rarily discontinued. As always happens 
during prolonged periods of adverse 
economic conditions, the number of 
readers using the library increased signi- 
ficantly, amounting to an estimated 422,000 
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in 1932. There was also a corresponding 
increase in the country services, and the 
number of institutes participating in the 
Travelling Libraries Scheme almost 
doubled in the five years following the 
crash of 1929. 

The post-depression period was marked 
by apathy and pessimism which in a way 
only reflected the general loss of confi- 
dence prevalent in all walks of life in 
Australia. The library had to struggle 
along on an insufficient grant, and salaries 
and new purchases were kept down to a 
minimum. Obsolete book stock of the 
Travelling Libraries led to a loss of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the country readers, 
and by 1940 the number of institutes 
participating in the Scheme fell to 43, the 
lowest point since 1907. 


Among the developments of the inter- 
war years the first in point of time was 
the decision to establish a section dealing 
with war records and trophies, and to 


compile a short history of the most import- | 


ant Western Australian units which took 
part in the war. Work began in 1920, and 
two years later ‘the first volume of the 
records of the 28th Battalion was published, 
creating considerable interest. 


Another event of some importance was 
the opening of the School Libraries Branch 
in 1927. This scheme was in effect part 
of the country services, and consisted in 
supplying books to a number of focal 
points in remote country areas, which acted 
as distributing agents for schools in the 
district. In addition, a system of lecturettes 
for school children (mainly in local his- 
tory) was introduced and kept in opera- 
tion until 1941 when it was discontinued 
owing to the war emergency. 


The last ten years in the history of the 
institution (1944-55) were in many res- 
pects reminiscent of the late 1890's, the 
period of greatest expansion. In 1945 the 
parliamentary grant, for the Public 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery com- 
bined was £8500; in 1955 that for the 
Public Library alone was £28,500. The 
number of staff and bindery personnel 
doubled from 8 to 16 and expenditure on 
books surpassed for the first time the 
record of 1898 when over £2,000 was spent 
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on the purchase of new publications.* 


The new era started with the establish- 
ment of the Archives Branch in April, 
1945. The idea was actually mooted in 
1943, ‘but owing to war conditions the 
scheme was deferred until the closing 
months of the conflict. In October of the 
preceding year Dr. Battye was sent on a 
fact-finding tour to the Eastern States, and 
returned full of enthusiasm about such 
projects as the establishment of a children’s 
library, and convinced of the necessity 
for a new building. In co-operation with 
the Public Works Department, sketches 
were prepared for an extension to the 
existing structure, and a deputation from 
the Trustees waited upon the Premier, 
John Collings Willcock, and was sympa- 
thetically received. Post-war shortages in 
essential raw materials, however, led to 
an indefinite delay in the project, and 
the Trustees eventually abandoned, for 
the time being, all thought of long-range 
expansion. A supplementary financial 
grant was secured in 1948, and additional 
shelving was built to accommodate 40,000 
volumes. The question of a new building 
was taken up once more in 1950, and 
again in 1952, but nothing came of it. 


In August, 1954, following the death 
of the Principal Librarian, the Cabinet 
decided to amalgamate the library services 
provided by the Trustees of the Public 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery, and 
by the newly established Library Board 
of Western Australia, and invited repre- 
sentatives of the two bodies to suggest 
the best way of effecting a fusion between 
them. Lengthy discussions and _ confer- 
ences led to agreed proposals which were 
endorsed by the Cabinet. Appropriate 
legislation was passed in September, 1955 
and the Public Library was separated 
administratively from the Museum and 
Art Gallery and transferred to the control 
of the Library Board of Western Australia. 


Although the library was throughout 
the whole of its existence essentially a 
reference library, its activities covered a 


* The current figures are: Total expendi- 
ture £62,000, expenditure on _ books 
£15,000. 
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number of other fields as well. Of these, 
the Travelling Libraries Branch was the 
earliest in point of time and perhaps the 
most important. Though based on a 
scheme which had been operating in the 
eastern colonies for more than _ four 
decades, the country services provided by 
the library since 1903, were, to a significant 
degree, rooted in the local soil as well. 
Sometime in the 1860's the Swan River 
Mechanics’ Institute, the oldest and largest 
Mechanics’ Institute in the colony, began 
to supply the country institutes, for the 
payment of a subscription, with cases of 
selected books. In 1900 and again in 1901, 
repeated requests for similar services had 
been received by the Public Library from 
a number of goldfields Mechanics’ and 
Miners’ Institutes, and in 1903 the Cabinet 
agreed to supply an annual sum of £250, 
in addition to the regular grant, for the 
establishment of a system of Travelling 
Libraries. 


The ups and downs in the fortunes 
of the main library are to a large extent 
reflected in the development of ‘thé 
country service. In 1904, the scheme had 
an annual grant of £250, with two score 
associations taking part, and over 4,000 
books at its disposal. Ten years later, 
the grant amounted to an annual £300, 
the number of participating associations 
reached 109, and the book collection 
increased to over 10,000. The period of 
greatest growth, however, came after the 
inauguration of the group settlement 
scheme, shortly after the end of the First 
War, when the number of participating 
associations increased by almost one 
hundred, reaching an all-time high of 228 
in 1926. Unaccompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in financial resources, how- 
ever, this unprecedented expansion was 
in turn followed by a sharp decline, 
partly because of the insufficient number 
of books to satisfy the increased demand, 
and partly because of the obsolete condi- 
tion of most of the book stock. The 
depression, and the enforced leisure it 
afforded to many, brought in its wake 
a temporary revival, but in 1936 the 
number of institutes taking part in the 
scheme was down to 86. After the war, 
the Travelling Libraries were no more 
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than marking time. The gradual decline 
of mining led to the closing down of 
many once flourishing mining centres and 
a further decrease in the number of 
libraries taking part in the scheme. The 
system of direct subsidies to country libra- 
ries, operating under the name of the 
Country Free Lending Libraries Scheme, 
was another contributing factor. The 
main reason for the rapid decline in the 
post-war years, however, is to be found 
in the shortage of money and the obsolete 
book-stock, especially in the field of fiction. 
In 1948 an attempt was made to put 
the branch on a new footing, and all the 
worn out or out of date books were 
discarded. In addition, an endeavour was 
made to ascertain the actual demand for 
Travelling Libraries in many country 
towns, but without much success. ‘The 
scheme was abandoned in 1954. 


The School Libraries Branch, established 
in 1927, was in reality an adjunct of the 
Travelling Libraries Scheme. The budget 
of the branch was extremely modest, as 
was its scope. Books were distributed indi- 
rectly through a number of “centres”, and 
only schools in smaller communities were 
allowed to request books on loan. The 
scheme pote popular soon after its 
introduction, and had its busiest year in 
1939 when 86 cases were circulated among 
66 country centres. The book collection, 
on the other hand, reached the point of 
maximum development in 1947 when it 
contained over 8,400 volumes. In_ 1948, 
the number of centres through which 
the scheme was to operate became fixed 
by the Education Department, which had 
in the meantime established its own 
school libraries scheme. The Branch was 
abolished in 1951, and its book stock was 
transferred to the Education Department. 


The War Records and Trophies Branch 
came into existence soon after the end 
of World War I. When the Mitchell 
Library began to advertise in Western 
Australia for diaries, letters and journals 
relating to the war, the Trustees decided 
to form a separate branch under the Trust, 
where all material relating to the war 
could be brought together and preserved 
for future historians. The branch was 
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actually established in 1920, and placed 
under the control of Herbert B. Collett 
who had just returned from active mili- 
tary service. In 1922, the first volume of 
the history of the 28th Battalion was 
published, covering the Egypt and Galli- 
polli campaigns; the second volume, 
planned for 1924, was never published. 
In co-operation with the Commonwealth 
authorities, 58 cases of war relics were 
acquired shortly after the war, and plans 
were made for their display as soon as 
additional space became available. Fin- 
ancial difhiculties led once more to a 
delay in the scheme, and the boxes remain- 
ed unopened till the 1939-45 war when 
some of their contents were eventually 
used for army training purposes. 


The last branch to be established was 
the Archives. The nucleus of this collec- 
tion was the material assembled by the 
Chief Librarian in the early 1900's while 
he was engaged in the writing of the 
two volumes of the Cyclopedia of Western 
Australia, as well as an assortment of 
government records transferred to the 
Public Library over the years. The first 
tentative attempt to establish an archival 
depository was made in 1923 when the 
Trustees approached the Cabinet with a 
scheme for preserving historical docu- 
ments, letters and all “original matter” 
relating to the state, and asked for a 
small annual sum which would enable 
the publishing of such records. The idea 
fell through and was not revived until 
1943, when the Cabinet agreed in prin- 
ciple to the formation of an archives 
section. Owing to war conditions, the 
opening of the Branch was delayed until 
March, 1945. 


In 1946, the collections of the W.A. 
Historical Society were housed in the 
library, and placed in charge of the 
Archivist for the general use of research 
students. In 1949, a conference between 
the Archivist and the Records Officers of 
a number of Government departments 
resulted in the accession of many valuable 
Government records. Two years later, a 
microfilm unit was installed and _ the 
photographing of early local newspapers 
was embarked upon. In 1954, Dr. Schel- 
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lenberg of the National Archives of the 
United States, spent two weeks in the 
State, advising on problems connected 
with Archives and Records management; 
his influence on the government record 
— is only now beginning to be fully 
elt. 


The growth of the book collection can 
be approached from a number of view- 
points. The institution started on a 
modest scale, with less than 2,000 volumes 
on the shelves. In 1903 there were some 
50,000 books in the library, most of them 
in the Reference Branch. Nine years 
later the book collection reached an esti- 
mated total of 100,000 volumes, of which 
less than 10,000 belonged to the Travel- 
ling Libraries. In 1945, the stock of the 
Reference Section stood at 175,000 volu- 
mes, and that of the Travelling and School 
libraries at 25,000 volumes. In 1948, most 
of the books belonging to the country 
services were discarded, and the total num- 
ber fell well below the 1945 figures. At 
the time of the merger with the Library 
Board of Western Australia, the book 
collection of the Public Library was once 
again estimated at over 200,000 volumes.* 


The amount of money spent on the 
urchase of books and periodicals varied 
bien year to year, depending on the 
vicissitudes of the economic situation and 
the whims of Parliament. In the 1890's, 
owing to a generous grant and a low 
salaries bill, the sums spent on new acces- 
sions were consistently high, amounting 
to an average of £1,500 annually. After 
1902, the year when salaries and wages 
for the first time exceeded the amount 
spent on new accessions, expenditure on 
books declined, reaching the lowest point 
in the 1917 financial year when {£317 was 
spent on new accessions. In the twenties 
the situation improved to some extent, 
and in 1929 over £1200 was spent on new 
publications. The depression, not unna- 
turally, brought new cuts in the book 


* Recent count of all books in the State 
Library has thrown considerable doubt 
on the accuracy of this figure. 185,000 
would probably be a more realistic 
estimate. 
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fund and a new period of stagnation. The 
post-war period was marked by another 
gradual increase in expenditure; in 1954-5, 
the last complete financial year, more 
than £5,000 was spent on books and 
periodicals. 


Although the bias of the book collec- 
tion had been always in the direction of 
literature and the social sciences, the rea- 
lization that the field of science should 
not be neglected was, at least during the 
early years, fully by those 
responsible for the affairs of the Institu- 
tion. The first annual report, for ins- 
tance, goes into great length to empha- 
size the efforts made to obtain the tech- 
nical literature “pertaining to the indus- 
tries peculiar to the colony”. In 1892, a 
member of the Committee of manage- 
ment put on record his view that it was 
“especially desirable to acquire the most 
recent works in this field with the least 
possible delay.” In 1913, the Trustees 
urged the Cabinet to increase the grant 
so that more money could be spent on 
new books, “particularly in those classes 
of technical literature that are so urgently 
needed in this State”. Even during the 
depression, when the ordering of a number 
of periodicals was discontinued, every 
effort was made to retain as many tech- 
nical publications as_ possible. 


Of the original system of classification 
adopted in 1889 very little is known. 
Books were kept on open shelves, and 
arranged in broad subdivisions according 
to their subject matter. In 1895, a year 
after the appointment of the first trained 
librarian, the “American system” of cata- 
loguing was adopted. “It has the advan- 
tages of being expandable to any degree”, 
commented the Librarian, “and can 
always be kept in true alphabetical order 
without difficulty. Each book is catalogued 
on a separate card, and these are alpha- 
betically arranged in drawers”. The book 
collection was reclassified, and the follow- 
ing sub-divisions were adopted: Theology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Bibliography, 
History, Biography, Science, Arts and 
Trades, and Social Sciences. In 1902, the 
committee of management decided to 
print a comprehensive author and subject 
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catalogue of all books in the Library. 
After the publication of the first volume 
in 1907, however, the project was aban- 
doned because of lack of funds, and the 
library reverted to the card catalogue 
system in use prior to 1902. In 1908, it 
was decided to adopt the Dewey Decimal 
System of classification, and to reclassify 


century, the library was a real asset to 
the community, and even overseas visitors 
had on several occasions commented on 
its efficiency. From then on, unfortunately, 
financial stringency condemned the libra- 
ry to hibernation. In 1905, the parlia- 
mentary grant amounted to £4,000 for the 
Public Library alone; forty years later, 


the whole collection. This turned out to jt stood at a pitiful £8,500 for the Public 
be a somewhat protracted affair, and was Library, Museum and Art Gallery com- 
not completed until 1925. bined. Protesting against the first reduc- 

Reflecting upon the fortunes of the tion in Government financial assistance in 
Public Library of Western Australia, one 1907, the Chief Librarian announced: “A 
cannot fail to conclude that the most library cannot stand still: it must go 
difficult problem confronting the Institu- either forward or backward.” The subse- 
tion during most of the 66 years of its quent history of the Public Library of 
existence was an acute shortage of money. Western Australia is another witness to 
Up to the end of the first decade of this this only too well known truth. 


Another Tasmanian Municipal Library 


The latest municipality to enter the 
library field is Huon, the thirty-ninth in 
the state to adopt the Libraries Act. ‘The 
Huon Council is planning a_ first-rate 
service for its residents, with a headquar- 
ters library at Huonville, a branch at 
Franklin and use of the State Library's 
mobile unit in outlying areas. Franklin 
has no building worries — the Mechanics’ 
Institute Library, which has been closed 
for the past ten years, will be rejuvenated 
and reopened. At Huonville the Library 
Committee, which is searching for suitable 
premises, already has several promising 
offers of accommodation. 


The entry of Huon leaves the State with 
only eight municipalities which do not 
support library services — Kingborough, 
Port Cygnet, Hamilton, Richmond, 
Glamorgan, Strahan, Gormanston and 
Waratah. 
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Public Libraries and 
Australian Literary Periodicals 


by D. C. Murcke, Newcastle University College 


The place of the Australian literary 
periodicals is on the shelves and display 
tables of the Australian public library. 
Not because they are of outstanding 
literary merit. Not because librarians have 
a duty to encourage Australian literature. 
Not because the majority of readers pre- 
fers them to Pix. Taken singly, these 
reasons are not enough. Australian literary 
periodicals are not faultless. Librarians 
may well argue that they have no special 
duty to Australian literature. Australasian 
Post is read more widely than Australian 
Letters. But there is more to be said thar 
this. 


The major public libraries and the 
university libraries naturally subscribe to 
these periodicals since it is clearly their 
function to preserve a continuing record 
of Australian literary activities. Much 
excellent and influential work is never 
reprinted in book form and can be read 
only in back numbers of Meanjin or 
Southerly or defunct periodicals such as 
Vision. 

But if Meanjin and Southerly, Over- 
land, Quadrant, and Australian Letters 
were to die, not even the National Library 
or the Mitchell Library could have a 
continuing record of Australian literature. 
Moreover, if these periodicals failed, if 
short story writers and ts, controver- 
sialists and critics, could no longer see 


.their own work in print or read the work 


of others, there would soon be very little 
Australian literature to keep a record of. 
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Australian literature as a continuous, 
interacting flow depends not on_ books, 
which appear years after they are written, 
but upon the literary periodicals with their 
interchange of current ideas, upon the 
stimulus of new writing. The literary 
periodicals depend upon those who buy 
them, those who read them, and_ those 
who write for them. 

Of course none of these periodicals is 
run for profit; certainly none of them 
makes a profit. Meanjin and Southerly 
have grants from the Commonwealth Lite- 
rary Fund. Meanjin is also helped by the 
University of Melbourne, Southerly by 
Angus and Robertson Ltd. Quadrant is 
sponsored by the Australian Association 
for Cultural Freedom. Australian Letters 
is published by the Mary Martin Book- 
shop and presumably sells for less than 
it costs. Meanjin and Overland, which 
claims to have the largest circulation ot 
these journals and to be the only one not 
subsidized, both ask for cash donations 
to keep them going. The recent rise in 
postage rates might well make it impossi- 
ble for any of these to keep going. 


More subscriptions therefore would be 
gladly accepted. Even more acceptable 
would be an increase in the number of 
readers. 

Since 1923 about fifty literary periodi- 
cals have been started in Australia. They 
start from the enthusiasm of a small group 
who see, or think they see, a need to be 
filled. They publish one, two, six, or 
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ten numbers and then they fail. The 
more esoteric and avant-garde fail simply 
because there are not in Australia even 
enough potential subscribers of like tastes 
to cover the costs of printing; the editor 
and his friends publish their own work 
until funds run out. The periodicals with 
wider interests fail, as mostly they do, 
because there is not in Australia enough 
literary life to sustain them. 


At first sight it would seem better, and 
certainly it would be cheaper, to publish 
two very good periodicals instead of half 
a dozen that are good only in part. But 
this is not the way literature works; good 
writing does not, except very rarely, rise 
out of nothing and exist on its own. The 
necessary precondition of good writing is 
literary activity; out of the undergrowth 
rise the tall trees, not out of the desert. 

By literary activity I mean reading as 
well as writing; and both should be 
encouraged for their own sake as well as 
for their secondary function of providing 
the proper environment for good writing. 
And this is where the librarians are 
valuable since they can do a great deal 
towards transforming Australian literature 
from a remote phenomenon into a living 
activity. 

Dr. John Tregenza, an authority on 
Australian literary magazines, has this to 
say in the first issue of Australian Letters: 
“There has been no class in democratic 
Australia traditionally interested in the 
encouragement of Australian literature. 
Writers have had the task of creating a 
mature and distinctive literature in a com- 
munity only too ready to let slip all mental 
endeavour and bask in the sun.” 


If writers could know that their work 
would be widely read by appreciative or 
even critical readers, if editors could know 
that their journal would be opened in a 
hundred libraries from Kalgoorlie to 
Cairns, they would be stimulated to write 
a better story, or a more lively editorial. 
And interest begets interest; a good journal 
provokes its rivals and its readers, stimulat- 
ing controversy and emulation. Writers be- 
gin to feel that they are living in a country 
in which writing and reading are import- 
ant. As a result, Australian literature is no 
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longer something that comes in the post 
once a quarter from Melbourne or Sydney 
but something happening everywhere and 
all the time. And out of this ferment 
from time to time will come a real literary 
achievement. 


The opposite is also true. Apathy begets 
apathy. Failure to support what writing 
we have will inevitably produce worse 
writing. The death of one periodical will 
kill its rivals. Librarians can help to keep 
them alive. 

I have no intention of selling librarians 
a pig in a poke. The rest of this article 
will describe the five most important 
Australian literary quarterlies, Meanjin, 
Southerly, Overland, Quadrant and Aus- 
tralian Letters. This article is not an 
advertisement and these descriptions will 
not therefore be merely panegyrics. I 
hope I have forcefully enough made the 
point that periodicals need to be bought 
and read in spite of their faults, so that 
if I point out any faults no prospective 
subscriber will be discouraged. 

What is in Meanjin? Take the last 
issue, No. 3 of 1959. A short story by an 
American Professor of Creative Writing 
—a good short story in spite of a number 
of creative-writing tricks; a short story by 
John Morrison, one of the three or four 
best known of Australian short story 
writers; a poem by Professor Hope which 
shows at their best his current delusions 
of grandeur; more than a dozen other 
poems; three critical essays, one on left- 
wing Australian novelists, one, illustrated, 
on an Australian comic-strip artist work- 
ing in London, one on the Canadian poet 
Earle Birney; and about thirty pages of 
reviews and review articles on such a 
diversity of topics as Asian literature; the 
Blake Prize paintings; The Year's Work 
in English Studies; penal reform; and 
French films (a startling account from 
Paris of Les Amants and Hiroshima, mon 
amour, both unlikely to pass the Austra- 
lian censor) . 


Meanjin has been able to survive for 
twenty years. Not all its numbers are 
equally good, but it is easily the best of 
the Australian quarterlies. In fact, at 
Princeton University in 1952 it was rated 
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seventh among the “quality literary 
magazines” of the English speaking world. 
Its politics are left of centre, but it is 
not committed to any specific political 
party or creed. It may have a few political 
blind spots but it is not hysterically 
devoted to the proposition that black is 
white. 

Southerly, twenty-one years old, is sub- 
titled A Review of Australian Literature. 
Like Meanjin its bulk, if that is the word, 
consists of poems, short stories, critical 
articles, reviews and correspondence. A\l- 
most anything that appears in Southerly 
could have appeared in Meanjin. But the 
opposite is not true. Contributors to 
Southerly are nearly always Australians: 
Eskimos can write for Meanjin. Articles 
and reviews in Southerly predominantly 
deal with Australian literature and history; 
in Meanjin anything can appear. 


Its restricted range, which in principle 
and in this case I approve of, gives it a 
rather provincial air. It could with profit 
take an interest in Australian painting, 
acting, architecture and philosophy; Aus- 
tralian literature, by itself, makes one 
think of a large family living in a small 
lift. Southerly could certainly benefit from 
a wider range of readers and contributors 
and a more energetic editor. It shows no 
discernible pelitical bias, chiefly by avoid- 
ing politics. 

Overland in 1954 took over from The 
Realist Writer which began in 1952. Its 
motto is “Temper democratic, bias Aus- 
tralian”. Like Southerly its contributors 
and material are mainly Australian but it 
is not so rigorously confined to literature. 
Unlike Southerly which has in mind an 
audience professionally or semi-profession- 
ally: interested in Australian literature, 
Overland aims at an audience whose 
interests are largely political. 


Its literary standards are those of a 
journal more interested in what people 
say than in the art of writing. As a con 
sequence, it is in appearance rather more 
scrubby than it need be, and it contains 
more shapeless sentences, more stories at 
ence both wobbly and contrived, and more 
sentimental characterization than a good 
literary journal should. 
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But there is something to be said for 
Overland, even for its faults. Most of its 
contributions avoid sophistication, aiming 
instead at topics of wide interest, at a 
colloquial style, and generally at making 
the common reader feel at home and not 
in a university lecture room. The value 
I see here is that it must encourage the 
inexperienced writer who wants to get 
into print but is aware of deficiencies of 
formal education. He will see in Overland 
openings that he would not see elsewhere, 
and once in print would be stimulated to 
write again and to write better. 


Overland’s political bias is pro-Commu- 
nist. It publishes contributions from 
right-wing authors and contributions on 
non-political topics, but this does nothing 
to dispel the feeling that its motto 
“Temper democratic, bias Australian” 
conceals its real nature. Communism, of 
course, means many things from “Russia 
can't be wrong” to a belief in the abolition 
of private ownership of big business, and 
can be supported by force, rational argu- 
ment or indignant emotionalism and tu 
quoque accusations. Overland’s inferiority 
complex inclines it to the latter. 


Quadrant, born in 1957, prints much 
the same sort of things as Meanjin. It 
is, however, in its criticism and general 
articles more heavily intellectual, more 
serious if you like, and more authoritarian. 
In its controversial material it has fre- 
quently the air of a prophet foretelling 
imminent disaster for the  idolatrous. 
Idolatry, in Quadrant’s eyes, means com- 
munism, modernism, secularism, agnosti- 
cism and liberal humanism. At times the 
language of its Roman Catholic editor 
takes on something of the indignant emo- 
tionalism of Overland with which Quad- 
rant has on occasion crossed swords. The 
editor's traditionalist views are also reflect- 
ed in the selection of poetry. 


It should not be thought that Quad- 
rant and Overland resemble each other 
sufficiently to be constant opponents. 
Quadrant’s attacks on Communism are 
primarily on an intellectual level, intelli- 
gent and informed; Overland’s defence is 
primarily emotional so that the two rarely 
meet. It should not be thought either 
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that these two periodicals are as _pre- 
occupied with politics as this article seems 
to have become. 


Australian Letters, which also began in 
1957, has three editors and seems to be 
in three minds about its proper function. 
The best that can be said for this state 
of affairs is that there is always something 
new in it. What editorial policy there 
is seems to be dictated by timidity. Not 
to be thought academic, the editors publish 
articles on beer and Bill Harney; not to 
be thought popular, they publish a check- 
list of Australian books (an item of some 
interest to librarians); not to be thought 
narrow, they include articles on Lola 
Montez, Australian music, camels, paint- 
ers and postage stamps; not to be thought 
journalistic, they conduct “textual surveys” 
of poets; not to be thought earnest, they 
are flippantly colloquial; not to be 
thought dull as regards format, they make 
of Australian Letters typographical 
anarchy. It is however consistently exas- 
perating, non-political, readable and 
quarto — so far. 


Besides the usual things to be found 
in these periodicals — short stories, poems, 
critical essays, articles on all subjects that 
cultivated people take an_ interest in, 
reviews, chapters from novels in progress 
(for example, Meanjin in 1957 published 
an episode from Patrick’s White’s Voss) — 
there are two things of additional general 
interest. 

One is the literary gossip in the corres- 
pondence pages or the editorial comments 
— information or queries about early 
writers and old times which any reader 
may discover himself able to say something 
about. Someone may have an old letter 
in the family from Henry Lawson, or an 
old diary, or a different version of a 
ballad, or stories to tell about the early 
life of a township or territory that figures 
in an Australian novel, or first edition 
copies of old Australian books. 


Literary historians or librarians would 
be glad to know about all of these. This 
very moment something interesting or 
valuable may be burning because there is 
no contact between those who have and 
those who want this material. 
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The other thing is the incidental infor- 
mation these periodicals contain. Opening 
a few copies at random I find advertise- 
ments for new books, information about 
competitions for novels, short stories, 
radio plays, and poems, information about 
a programme for advancing the arts in 
Australia, news of recordings of Austra- 
lian poetry, news of Commonwealth Lite- 
rary Fund activities, more competitions for 
short stories and poems, an invitation to 
writers of unpublished plays to submit 
them for possible inclusion in the Fryer 
Memorial Library at Queensland Univer- 
sity, news of an Arts and Letters Enquiry 
campaign, and advertisements for film 
festivals, overseas periodicals and exhibi- 
tions of paintings. Much of this informa- 
tion is not to be found anywhere else. 


All this a library may have for £6 a 
year. One other point: I cannot remember 
having seen in any of these periodicals 
something that I am sure any of them 
would willingly print —a lively analysis 
by a country librarian of what their readers 
borrow or would borrow if the books 
were there. Do they want more Australian 
books as I am told they do? Or do they, 
on the whole, ignore Australian literature 
as I am also told that they do? How 
much do they read? How do they choose 
what to read ? Who or what decides their 
choice for them? It is not only librarians 
who are interested in the answers. 


MEANJIN, ed. C. B. Christesen, poet and 
writer, University of Melbourne, Carl- 
ton N.3 Victoria. £2 a year (post free) 
Foreign, add 5/- Postage. 

SOUTHERLY, ed. K. Slessor, poet and 
journalist, c/- Angus & Robertson Ltd., 
89 Castlereagh St., Sydney, N.S.W. 
£1/1/0 a year (post free) . 

OVERLAND, ed. S. Murray-Smith, Re- 
search Officer, Victorian Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, G.P.O. Box 98a, Melbourne, 
C.I. Victoria. 10/- a year (post free) . 


QUADRANT, ed. James McAuley, poet, 
lecturer in Australian School of Pacific 
Administration. G.P.O. Box 4714, 
Sydney, N.S.W. £1 a year (post free). 
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AUSTRALIAN LETTERS, ed. Max lecturer. Mary Martin Bookshop, Da 
Harris, poet and bookseller, Geoffrey Costa Building, Gawler Place, Adelaide, 
Dutton, poet, writer and University South Australia. 30/- a year; U.K. 25/-, 
lecturer, M. Bryn Davies, University U.S.A. $3.50 (all post free) . 


EXCUSE 
(for Marlene) 


I blame it all on those headhurting books: 
The dreams and journeys, 
Destructions, idylls, time’s ambiguous 
mercies, 
And whatever looks 
Like my revenge on what I found in books. 


I blame it on the novels and the plays: 
Murders and marriages, 

Visions and sermons, symbols, images, 
Those heady days 

I ranted like the heroes of the plays. 


I blame it on the poems above all: 
From that contagion 
Comes the paradox of my condition: 
When I lone blamed it all 
On poems, it is the poems save me after 
all. 


T. H. Jones, 


Department of Arts, 
Newcastle University College. 


APPOINTMENT OF U.N. LIBRARIAN 


Dr. Josef Stummvoll, Director-General of the Oesterreichische National-bibliothek, 
Vienna, has been appointed Director of the United Nations Library, New York. 
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The Arrangement and Description 
of Private Papers 


Suggestions for field workers listing private 
papers in Australia with a view to the 
compilation of a central register. 


Report by M. Lukis, P. Fanning, D. S. 

Macmillan and S. Mourot, sub-committce 

of the Archives Section of the Library 
Association of Australia. 


At the Library Association’s Conference 
held in Brisbane in August 1955, the com- 
mittee of the Archives Section appointed 
a sub-committee to outline principles of 
arangement and description for private 
papers in this country. 

The committee was anxious to provide 
guidance for the research workers, histor- 
ians and librarians who might have the 
opportunity of surveying such papers. 

Detailed examination and description 
such as is suggested here may not always 
be possible, but it is hoped that the pro- 
cedure outlined will lead to standardisation 
of description and arrangement. 


Such standardisation will help research 
workers using the descriptive lists. It will 
also facilitate the central recording and 
indexing of information about such 
material. 


The term “private papers” is here used 
to include the papers of a person, family, 
business firm, station, society or institu- 
tion. Occasionally records of Government 
Departments are found amongst such 
papers. 

Private papers may be in the possession 
of the original owners or their descend- 
ants, they may have become part of the 
holdings of a library or archival institu- 
tion, or they may be in the possession of 
a private collector. 


Examination and arrangement of the 
material 


The person undertaking the survey 
should first of all make himself familiar 
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with the history of the person, family, 
institution, etc., whose papers he is about 
to list. ‘his knowledge will help him to 
a general view of the collection and also 
to place and assess the material, especially 
if the collection is large. 


The papers of commercial concerns, 
associations and institutions usually fall 
into groups such as Minute Books, Account 
Books, Letter-books and bundles of letters 
received or legal documents. Such groups 
are easily recognised and described. 


Occasionally with these records, and 
almost invariably with family papers, there 
will be trunks, baskets, drawers and other 
containers full of loose papers. Time to 
examine these in detail may be wanting 
and in this case a general description and 
overall measurements should be given. 
When time permits, a more thorough 
examination should be made. 


This examination must be done with 
great care. It may never be possible to 
re-unite two items one of which has no 
meaning on its own, for example a memo 
indicating the action taken on the letter 
it accompanies. Again, miscellaneous notes 
variously dated and of no interest in them- 
selves may gather importance as compon- 
ents of a certain file or as evidence of 
information available to the writer of a 
certain political speech. 

The object of this careful examination 
is to find out first of all what the papers 
are, and also to discover their original 
arrangement, that is, the order which 
existed when they were in use, or failing 
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that, some other arrangement given them 
by a later owner for a particular reason. 
It is advisable to go through all the papers 
before deciding what this arrangement 
might have been. 

This original order should, with the 
owner's consent, be restored. 


If no previous arrangement be 
found, a small collection of loose papers 
of the same kind is usually sorted into 
chronological order since this order best 
illustrates the history of the person, firm, 
family, etc., concerned. There are cases, 
however, when another arrangement is 
preferable. For instance, the editor of a 
literary journal may have received a great 
number of letters which have not been 
kept in any order. It may here be best to 
group these letters by the writers rather 
than by date, since there may be a certain 
continuity in the subjects written about 
by the correspondents. In other cases 
groupings, such as business letters, family 
letters, or papers on individual subjects, 
may be decided upon as items naturally 
fall into certain categories. These are 
matters for the person making the survey 
to decide, using his own judgment and 
knowledge of the family or institution 
concerned and its history. The papers of 
families may be divided into groups 
according to the members of the family, 
but here again it is best for the person 
doing the survey to use his own judgment. 
A particular member of the family may 
have historical importance which may 
justify all his papers for example, letters 
written by him to other members of the 
family, being considered as a_ separate 
group. 

A useful working method when exam- 
ining the collection is to letter brief 
descriptions on wide slips of paper of 
uniform size which can be placed jutting 
out of a folded document or volume or 
else temporarily clipped to it. Such a 
specimen slip would read: 


LETTER BOOK or MINUTES 
Jan. 1843-Dec. 1845 GENERAL 
1920-5 
or SMITH, John 
Letters received 
1860 
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or again if it is dificult to get a general 
picture of the collection and very detailed 
listing seems to be necessary: 
LETTER LETTER 
John Hanbrook Walter Smith to 
to Wm Hanson or Wm Hanson 
1843 July 4 1843 Dec. 10 
plans for wool family matters 
mill Sydney 


The advantage of working in this way 
is that when all the documents have been 
examined they can be quickly grouped 
according to whatever arrangement is 
decided upon. In the last example above, 
possible arrangements might be Letters 
received by W. Hanson; or, Business letters 
received by W. Hanson, and Family letters 
received by W. Hanson; or, Letters received 
by W. Hanson and other members of the 
Hanson firm from John Hanbrook. 


Another method is to write a consecutive 
number only on the slips, and to write 
the descriptions on cards bearing the cor- 
responding number. This is useful when 
for some reason the documents cannot be 
re-arranged immediately. 


Whatever steps are taken for the final 
arrangement of the collection, the slips or 
cards can be used to compile the list. 
Should the documents not be re-arranged, 
a note should be made that the order 
given in the list is not that of the papers. 


In most collections of private papers 
items will be found which appear to have 
no direct connection with the rest of the 
papers. For instance, there may be pamph- 
lets on specific subjects which may have 
interested a member or members of a 
family or institution or business firm at 
one time or another. If perusal of the 
rest of the collection gives no clue as to 
the connection of such an item with it, 
the item should be considered as part of 
the family’s or firm’s library and hence 
omitted from the survey. Exception will 
be made should such items be annotated 
as the notes may throw light on the views 
of the person making them or on the 
subject with which it deals. Many printed 
documents found in the papers of business 
firms and bodies, for example balance 
sheets and annual reports, are office copies 
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and should be described with the papers 
and kept with them. 


The descriptive list 
From the slips or cards which have 
been made out for each item or group of 


items in the collection, the final descrip- 
tive list can be drawn up. 


The aim should be to set out clearly 
and precisely in a logical order a list 
which will contain the data relevant to 
each item or group. It is neither necessary 
nor advisable to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of every item or group, for instance 
a bundle of purely personal letters con- 
taining no material other than of family 
interest can simply be described as Smith, 
William, Adelaide——Letters to his father 
and mother and his brothers in Mel- 
bourne, 1864-78, 30 letters in 1 bundle; 
or a group of letters received in the course 
of business can be described as Towns, 
Robert & Co.—Letters received, 1850-74. 
3 (4” foolscap) boxes. 


The person making the survey should 
try to view the material from all possible 
angles so that the information embodied 
in the final list can be of assistance to 
research workers in all fields. In particu- 
lar, it is important to note dates, subject 
covered, and significant single items such 
as explorers’ diaries, or eye-witness ac- 
counts of events. It is better to err on 
the side of over description than other- 
wise. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
index to the register will be centrally 
compiled by people who cannot refer to 
the papers and that the description must 
include enough information for this to 
be possible, and also so that it can be 
of use to those consulting it. For instance, 
the date of a letter relating the writer's 
discovery of gold is of vital importance. 


When describing groups of items, the 
number of separate items or the measure- 
ments in running feet with indication of 
minimum and maximum height should be 
specified, thus Minute Books, 1843-54. 6 
vols. 15” and 17”. Carstairs, John, Mel- 
bourne — Letters to his father, 1870-1. 
35 letters in 1 bundle. Mansen, William, 
Sydney — Letters received, 1840-74. 12 
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feet, 10” high. 

A physical description need only be 
given if relevant, e.g. Minute Books need 
no further description, Letter-books may 
be longhand copies, press copies or carbon 
copies, but in most cases the description 
Letter-book is sufficient. Most of the 
material will be original material and it 
is not necessary to state this, but it is 
necessary to state that an item is printed 
or is a copy, as also whether the copy 
is contemporary, manuscript, typescript, 
photographic, or certified. A note should 
be made of the location of the original 
if known. Such an entry might read Flin- 
de>: Matthew — Journal on the Investiga- 
tor, 1801-3. 3 vols. Vol. 3 is a photographic 
copy of the original in the P.R.O. Lond. 


An explanatory biographical or other 
note may be added to give significance to 
the entry. This applies particularly to 
little known persons, for example in the 
case of letters written by Frank Baily from 
Queensland to his father in England, 
1866-75, it should be noted that Baily was 
a tutor on Rosewood Station. 


If there are any drawings, plans or other 
illustrations of any importance in letters, 
journals or diaries, this should be noted 
in the description. 

If possible a note should be made of 
any family portraits, or portraits of people 
connected with the business or institution 
(photographs, engravings, paintings) 
which are still in existence. When possible 
the artist’s name should be given. Albums 
of sketches and old photograph albums 
should be listed. In the case of sketches 
of places and photographs of people where 
no note of the subject appears, inquiries 
should be made from the family and the 
data recorded as far as possible. Any such 
note should give the source of the inform- 
ation and should be initialled by the 
person making the survey if noted also on 
the material itself. In the case of material 
other than photographs, it is inadvisable 
to make notes on the documents them- 
selves. 

The description should also indicate the 
existence of any index or calendar and 
whether any part of the material has been 
published. 
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DYMOCK’S 


THE STORE WITH THE BEST 
BOOKS 


DYMOCK’S FOR ALL BOOKS 
LARGE STOCKS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


Catalogues on Request 


DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney 


Telephone BL 3611 


WHITCOMBE'S 
BOOK SERVICE 


Consult us for the latest in fiction, 
biographies, juvenile, travel, 
educational and text books. 


_WHITCOMBE & TOMBS 
Pty. Ltd. 
20 BOND STREET 


MELBOURNE 
Phone: MA 3687 


and 


8 EXCHANGE ARCADE 
GEELONG 
Phone: 4501 


UY 2256 UY 5607 


L. J. CULLEN 


Pty. Ltd. 
75 CANTERBURY ROAD BANKSTOWN 


PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS 
Office Suppliers 


Specialising in 
Library Stationery, Bookbinding 
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MOORES BOOKSHOP PTY. LID. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 


When your need is for Children’s Books, especially Reference, 
Travel, Biography, Novels 
Your time and energy will be best served by calling on 


MOORES BOOKSHOP 


or, asking for up-to-date stock lists. 


Prompt, efficient service with courtesy and knowledge 


Correspondence Courses 


...L.A.A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 
R1 Cataloguing and/or R2 Classification and Subject Headings 


combined with practical work for R3 
R4(b) General Lending Libraries 
R5 Special Libraries and Information Services 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields 


R8 The Production, Publication, History and Care of Books 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


P1 Books and Libraries 
combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference works 


P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books 
A LOAN SERVICE OF TEXT-BOOKS IS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 
Enquiries should be addressed to 
JOHN HIRST, B.A., A.L.A. 


44 Landers Road, Lane Cove, Sydney, N.S.W. 
JB 2628 


Vil 


After the list has been drawn up from 
the slips or cards, an additional note 
should be added giving the present owner- 
ship of the papers; conditions of access, 
if access is given; the state of repair of 
the documents concerned and any other 
particulars which could be of use to those 
compiling the central register or to 
research workers who may use the papers. 


The name and status of the person 
making the survey and the date of it 
should be given. 


If the owners have indicated an inten- 
tion to present the papers to a library or 
other institution, a note of this should 
be made. If it seems tactful to do so, 
enquiry might be made, regarding the fate 
of the papers, since this can sometimes lead 
to provision being made for papers to be 
lodged in a suitable institution. In too 
many cases, collections of papers, especially 
family papers, are lost through lack of 
interest on the part of the owners or their 
heirs. 


Form of descriptive lists 
At least two copies of the lists should 


be prepared, one for the owner and one 
for the central recording point. 


A new sheet should be used for the 
descriptive list of each new collection so 
that all the lists can be interfiled at a 
central point. 


So that uniformity can be attained at 
this central point without laborious 
editing the following style should be 
used: 


Heading 


The descriptive list of a collection should 
be headed with the name in capitals of 
the family, firm, institution, etc., whose 
papers are being listed. If a second sheet 
is necessary, it should have the same head- 
ing as the first and be marked p.2. 

Title 

In describing single items when the title 
used is quoted exactly from the item itself, 
either from the title page, the heading at 
beginning of text or (when a volume) 
. from spine or cover, it should be enclosed 
within single quotation marks, e.g., Leich- 
hardt, Friedrich Wilhelm Ludwig —‘Log 
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of my journey from Port Stephens to Peak 
Range’. Should the title on the spine or 
cover differ widely from the contents of 
the volume, a note to that effect should 
be made. 


Terms used 

The following terms are used: 
‘records’ in connection with corporate 
bodies, ‘papers’ for persons and families, 
‘correspondence’ when copies or drafts of 
answers are filed with letters received, 
‘letters received’ and ‘letterbooks’ as 
required. 
Dates 

The following style is suggested: 
1840-5 1841-52 1 May 1841-10 Jan. 
1842 3 Jan.-7 Mar. 1856. 


As an abbreviation for the months the 
first three letters might be used. 
Size 

It will rarely be necessary to give the 
height of the individual volume, if there 
are a great many volumes or bundles the 
minimum and maximum height and the 
number of running feet should be given. 
All measurements should be given in 
inches and feet. 
Pages 

This also will be given in rare cases 
only. When given use the abbreviation 
pp. if the volume is paged (i.e. a number 
allocated to the recto and verso of each 
leaf) , ff. if foliated (i.e. one number only 
allocated to both verso and recto). In 
the singular use p., f. 
Abbreviations 

Manuscript, manuscripts: MS., MSS. 

Volume, volumes: vol., vols. 
Contents 

Whenever possible the description of 
the contents fener be itemised for quick 
reference. 

Samples of 
appended. 
Archer Family 

Personal and business papers of the 
Archer family, of Coolibah, Eidswold, 
Durundur, Gracemere, Minnie Downs, St. 
Helens and other Queensland stations, 
1833-1929. 186 vols. 


descriptive lists are 
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Contents 


Journals and diaries. 1 box. 

a. exploration: Charles Archer, 1848, 
1853 

b. travel abroad: Alexander Archer, 
1850 


c. station: Colin Archer, 1858-9, 
others, 1871, 1874, 1876-7, 1881, 
1883 


Family letters, 1833-1904; letters from 
the Walker relations, 1838-1913; bio- 
graphical material, personal accounts 
and receipts, 1859-1904. 7 vols. 
Edward Walker was in partnership 
with David Archer and _ his letters 
1838-53 often refer to their pastoral 
interests 


Business and legal documents: agree- 
ments, powers of attorney, estates 
papers, 1852-87. 1 vol. 

General and business correspondence, 

1852-1917. 

a. Letters received, various dates in 
1843-1917. 15 vols. For the most 
part deal with the day to day 
business of the Archer properties. 
Letters dealing with personal 
matters as well as business have 
been left in these files except those 
from the pioneer Archer brothers 
which are in section 2. The letters 
include one from W. ]. Dangar 
on Neotsfield affairs, 1867, and one 
from Lang on emigration, Dec. 
1845; one from Leichhardt, May 
1845; several from Sir Maurice 
O'Connell, 1859-68; W. H. Walsh 
mainly on politics, 1859-60; W. H. 
Wiseman, 1855-69; business letters 
from squatters and others in the 
Fitzroy and Burnett districts, in 
Rockhampton and Gladstone; let- 
ters re possibilities of cattle and 
sheep raising in New Caledonia, 
1859?-61?; immigration, 1845-62; 
Australian aborigines, 1860; native 
police 1852, 1855; political cam- 
paigns 1859-67, 1911; cotton cul- 
tivation, 1861; wreck of the Jenny 
Lind, 1862; meat trade 1867, 1870, 
1894; kanakas, 1883 
Indices to writers and to selected 
subjects are in each volume and 


are cumulated in a_ separate 
volume 

b. Letters from H. W. Risien, 1865, 
1871-3; Minnie Downs _ letters, 
1881-2. 1 vol. 


c. Central Queensland Meat Preserv- 
ing Co., 1870-4; Central Queens- 
land Meat Export Co., 1889-1906. 
1 vol. 

d. Letter books in 5 series, various 
dates in 1850-1917. 33 vols. 


Letters and accounts from firms acting 
as agents in the sale of wool and other 
products, 1856-93. 7 vols. 
These are the agents whose correspond- 
ence was extensive. They are 

Lotvve and Larnach, 1856-64; R. G. 
Massie, 1869-70; Johnson & Archer, 
1859-93; Beilby & Scott, 1864-6; Gilchrist, 
Watt & Co., 1865-71; Brown & Risien, 
1880-4; H. W. Risien & Co., 1889-92. 
Letters from other firms are in section 4a. 


or 


6. Account books and other business 
records, 1843-1918. 99 vols. Including 
correspondence with Australian Joint 
Stock Bank, 1859-71 

7. Herd Books: cattle, horses, sheep, 
1852-1912. 20 vols. 

8. Papers re purchase of German rams, 

1862-3. 1 vol. 

%. Papers re land, c. 1840-c. 1920. 4 vols. 

10. Gracemere burials 
school, 1866-88. 

11. Mining and other companies: corres- 

pondence re shares etc. 1862-1913. 
Minutes and other records of the Tar- 
ginnie Prospection Syndicate, 1901-8. 
3 vols. 


and Gracemere 


2 vols. 


12. Photographs and sketches. 1 vol. 

13. Maps, 1848-1901, many undated, some 
to accompany Charles Archer's explo- 
ration diaries. 1 vol. 

14. Archer, A.— Historical notes and let- 
ters to, of enquiry on district, stations, 
and family connections. 1 vol. 

15. Leichhardt Club: accounts 
respondence, 1864-76. 3 vols. 


and cor- 


16. Archer, D. M.— Botanical notes and 
specimens. 1 vol. 


Lists of contents are in each volume. 
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Typed descriptive notes have been made 
and are in a separate brochure. 


Owner: Mitchell Library 


Call Number: A3435-A3573, 
A3920, D261 


Conditions of use: permission necessary 
from Trustees 


Arrangement: as above 
Hillman, Alfred James 
Diary, 1877-84. 1928 pp. 


The diary, though not in the form of 
a letter, was kept on loose sheets of paper 
and sent on by each mail to the writer's 
mother in England. It has full daily 
entries relating to family affairs, social 
life in Perth, political developments and 
the particular activities with which the 
writer was connected. Hillman was Chief 
Clerk of the Western Australian Bank in 
Perth, commanding officer of the Metropo- 
litan Rifle Volunteers, agent in Perth for 
the Colonial Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
and keenly interested in amateur theatri- 
cals. 


Owner: Archives Branch, State Library 
of Western Australia 


Call Number: 307A 


Conditions of use: by permission of 
the Library Board 


King, Phillip Parker 
Correspondence of Phillip Parker King, 
being mainly letters received, 1824-55. 1 
vol. 
Contents 
1. Letters from the captains of the ships 
Arabian, 1839; Astrolabe, 1826; 
H.M.S. Beagle, 1831, 1834, 1837; 
H.M.S. Erebus, 1841; H.M.S. Fly, 
- 1843-4; Gilmore, 1839; H.M.S. North 
Star, 1844-5; H.M.S. Pelorus,, 1839. 
Letters in other sections include refer- 
ences to La Coquille, the wreck of 
the Charles Eaton, and other com- 
ments on early voyages and coastal 
exploration 


2. Letters relating mainly to land explo- 
ration, from Sir T. L. Mitchell, 
1836-45; Capt. C. Sturt, 1843-4; A. 
Cunningham, 1824; and Leichhardt, 
1847 


A3873- 
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3. Letters re the discovery of gold from 
Rev. W. B. Clarke, Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison and Strzelecki, 1852, 1854 

4. Letters re New Zealand affairs from 
Robert Fitzroy, 1843; Sir James Ever- 
ard Home, 1844-5 

5. Letters re the Australian Agricultural 
Co., 1838-9, 1845, 1854, and the Peel 
River Company, 1845, 1854, mostly 
from Strzelecki 

6. Letters on various subjects from Sir 
R. Bourke, 1834-7; Sir John Franklin, 
1842-3; Sir Henry Parkes, 1888; Sir 
Edward Parry, 1834, and others; these 
include references to Franklin, 1839- 
45, and to Strzelecki, 1842-3 

7. Copy of Lt Hobby’s Anticipation; or, 
Birthday ode: a pipe on P. G. King, 
c. 1803 

Alphabetical list of writers with sum- 

mary of content, and selected subject 

index have been made and are inserted in 
volume 


Owner: Mitchell Library 

Call Number: A3599 

Conditions of use: Permission necessary 
from Trustees 

Arrangement: chronological 

Labor Council of New South Wales 


Records of the Trades & Labour Council 
of N.S.W., of the Sydney District Council 
of the Australasian Labour Federation, of 
the Sydney Labor Council later the Labor 
Council of New South Wales, May 1871- 
May 1935. 36 vols., 1 box and 36 pams in 
1 box. 

Contents 
MINUTES 

Executive Committee 

17 Jan. 1880 — Aug. 1890. 1 vol. 

31 Jan. 1893—5 Jul. 1894. 1 vol. 

10 Apr. 1906 —2 Aug. 1910. 1 vol. 

9 Mar. 1915 — 16 May 1935. 2 vols. 


Rough Minutes 


8 Feb.—19 Sep. 1912 in volume of Pol- 
itical Organising Conference Minutes 


5 Dec. 1921 — 30 Jan. 1922 in box of 
Papers found loose in various volumes 


General meetings 
25 May 1871 —7 Sep. 1876. 1 vol. 
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4 Mar. 1880 — 23 Feb. 1888. 2 vols. 

4 Oct. 1888 — 23 May 1935. 15 vols. 

Last vol. is pasted over pages of vol. of 
accounts 

Rough Minutes 

8 Feb.— 19 Sep. 1912 in volume of Pol- 
itical Organising Conference Minutes 

5 Dec. 1921 — 30 Jan. 1922 in box of 
Papers found loose in various volumes 

25 Jul— 29 Aug. 1929 in box of Papers 
found loose in various volumes 

Organising Committee 
11 Oct. 1890 — 26 Feb. 1894. 
Political Organising Conference 
16 May — 21 Nov. 1903. 1 vol. 
Building Trades Group later combined 
with Building Workers’ Council and 
later called mostly Building Trade 
Workers 
1 Apr. 1925 — 28 Oct. 1931. 2 vols. 
CIRCULARS, REPORTS, etc. [printed] 

18 Feb. 1915—19 Jun. 1928 pasted 
over pages of Delegates Attendance 
Book no. 1-2, 1 Aug. 1918 — 25 Nov. 
1920. 2 vols. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS 

Sustentation Fund 

1 Jul. 1891 — 14 Jun. 1894; 22 Sep. 1911 
— 30 June, 1912. 1 vol. 

O.B.U. Cash Book 

Jul. 1916 — 8 Nov. 1922. 1 vol. 

May Day Celebrations, 1891: income and 
expenditure. In first volume of Press 
Cuttings 

See also General meetings Minutes, last 
vol., pasted over the pages of a volume 
of accounts 

OFFICIAL REPORTS AND BALANCE 

SHEETS [both printed] in 1 box 

N.S.W. Labour Defence Committee 
Aug.— Nov. 1890 

Sydney Labor Council 
1 Jan.— 30 Jun. 1908 

Labour Council of New South Wales 

1 Jul. 1910 — 31 Dec. 1929, wtg Jan. 
— Jun. 1912, 1914, 1928 

Some duplicates 

PRESS CUTTINGS 
14 Feb. 1902 — 19 Feb. 1904. 1 vol. 
7 Jun. 1907 — 29 Jun. 1908. 2 vols. 


1 vol. 
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14 Aug. 1911— 27 Feb. 1914. 2 vols. 


Many papers were loose in between the 
pages of the vols. A note has been made 
on each, of the place where found. Some 
have been inserted in the appropriate 
volumes. Others, mainly on account of 
bulk, have been placed in a separate box. 


The Trades & Labour Council of 
N.S.W., established 1871, was disbanded 
in Jul. 1894 and reformed as the Sydney 
District Council of the Australasian La- 
bour Federation. On 1 Feb. 1900, the 
Council severed its connection with the 
A.L.F. and the Sydney Labor Council 
was established, the rules being amended 
and the name changed in Nov. 1908 to 
Labor Council of New South Wales. For 
name and history see General meetings 
Minutes, 1888-91, stamp; 1893-4, p. 86, 
92 —, 103, 124-5, 130, 174; 1894-1901, 
p. 117, 119, 421, 446, 470; 1906-9, p. 521, 
523; 1909-11, p. 1, 112 


Owner: Mitchell Library 
Call Number: A3823 - A3859 


Conditions of use: by permission of the 
Trustees 


Arrangement: as above 


Mangles, James, Captain, R.N. 

Letterbooks containing copies of letters 
received by Captain Mangles, 18 Sep. 
1835 — Apr. 1845. 2 vols. 


The letters, relating mainly to botany 
and botanical specimens, are from friends 
overseas who acted as collectors for 
Mangles, and from botanists and fellow 
gardeners in England, including such well 
known figures as Sir William Hooker and 
John Lindley. The majority of the over- 
seas letters are from collectors in Western 
Australia and although devoted primarily 
to remarks about collections of seeds and 
plants being sent to Mangles, they do also 
contain a certain amount of material of 
a general nature relating to the activities 
of settlers and the progress of the Colony. 
Included amongst Mangles’ collectors in 
Western Australia were colonists like 
James Drummond, Richard Goldsmith 
Meares, Georgiana Molloy, George Flet- 
cher Moore, Sir Richard Spencer, and 
Lady Stirling. In each volume is an alpha- 
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betical index to the names of the writers 

of the letters. 

Owner: Archives Branch, State Library 
of Western Australia 


Call Number: 479A 


Conditions of use: 
the Library Board 


Seeligson’s Ltd. 


Business records of Seeligson’s Ltd. of 
Perth 1910, 1912, 1922-42. 42 vols. 32 files. 


This material relates to a moneylending 
business conducted by Mr. L. Seeligson, 
financier. In 1930 Mr. Seeligson turned his 
business into a company and it was reg- 
istered under the Companies Act, 1893, as 
Seeligson’s Ltd., on 25 Mar. 1930. The 
business was closed in 1942 as a result of 
legislation which limited the activities of 
moneylenders. A few documents date 
from 1910 and 1912, but the bulk of the 
material belongs to the period 1922-42. 
Contents 

1. Records of advances made 1 July 1922 

—30 June 1950. 18 vols. Each volume 
contains a record of clients’ accounts 
for one financial year. The name, 
address and occupation of each client 
is given and the records are filed 
alphabetically, with an index to the 
names before each change of initial. 


Applications for loans 1 May 1934 — 
31 Jan. 1941. 10 files. Applications 
are made on a special form on which 
clients are required to give details of 
their occupation, their salary, their 
family, and any commitments which 
they have. Testimonials are often 
attached 


Inward correspondence Nov. 1929 — 
June 1930, Jan. 1931—July 1934, 
'Jan.— July 1935, Jan. 1936— May 
1942. 18 files. The majority of the 
letters are from people asking for 
an extension of time in making pay- 
ments, or explaining why payments 
have not been made. Others are 
inquiries about the possibilities of 
getting loans 

Statements of amounts collected Aug. 
1928 — June 1929, July 1930 — July 
1941. 1 file. Monthly statements of 
amounts collected, prepared by P. P. 


by permission of 
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8. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Rodriguez, Barrister & Solicitor, filed 
in alphabetical order 

Records of debtors’ accounts Dec. 1934 
— Sep. 1937, Nov. 1939— May 1942. 
5 vols. Daily entries of payments made 


. Cash books. 7 vols. 


1 July 1930— 14 Oct. 1932 
15 Oct. 1932 — 29 Nov. 1935 
29 Nov. 1935-—6 May 1937. Also in 
this vol. are entries for 12 May — 
30 Jun. 1930 
6 May 1937 — 30 Dec. 1938, and en- 
tries for 1 Mar. 1934— 1 Mar. 1935 
2 Jul. 1928 —8 Sep. 1930 
4 Apr. 1930 — 28 Feb. 1934 
1 Jul. 1933 — 27 Feb. 1937 
Ledgers. 4 vols. 
31 Jul. 1926 — 31 Dec. 1934, 1 Jul. 1933 
—1 Jul. 1938. 
Balances, Profit and Loss accounts, 
etc., from year ending 31 Dec. 1912 
to 30 Jun. 1930, with statement of 
assets and liabilities, with general list 
of sundry debtors at 30 Nov. 1921, 
prepared by Smith & Goyder. 1 vol. 
Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion of Seeligson’s Ltd., 27 Mar. 1930. 
1 vol. 
Papers relating to 
(i) Seeligson’s Ltd., in liquidation, 
1931-1935 
(ii) Properties 
ances 
(iii) Building on corner of Milligan 
St. and Wellington St., “Motor 
House”, 1935-1936. 3 files 
Record of bills deposited with Bank 
of N.S.W., Commonwealth Bank and 
National Bank, 23 Aug. 1910—18 
Sep. 1934. 1 vol. 
Bank Book, 25 1929—9 Jun. 
1931. 1 vol. This also shows balances 
for the year ending 30 Jun. 1931 to 
30 Jun. 1933. 1 vol. 
Record of annual balances for the 
year ending 30 Jun. 1934 to 23 May 
1942. 1 vol. 
Record of daily balances, 18 Feb. 1937 
—14 May 1940. 1 vol. 


Record of balances and bad debts for 
the year 1934— 1935. 1 vol. 


Record of bad debts from the year 


rented and _ insur- 
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ending 30 Jun. 1936 to 30 Jun. 1941. 
1 vol. 


17. Receipt book. 
Aug. 1939. 1 vol. 


Owner: Archives Branch, State Library, 


9 Jun. 1933—I11 


Perth, W.A. 

Call Number: 461A 

Conditions of use: Restricted. By special 
permission of the Library Board. 


Arrangement: as above. 


Opening of the Dixson Library, Sydney 


The Dixson Library of the Public 
Library of New South Wales was opened 
by the late Premier of the State, the Hon. 
J. J. Cahill, M.L.A., on Friday, 16th 
October, 1959. It was the last public act 
of its kind that he performed. 


The ceremony was short but impressive. 
In the presence of about 360 distinguished 
guests, including leaders of the community 
in all walks of life, among whom were 
the President of the Association and other 
notable librarians, Mr. Hugh Dixson, 
nephew and trustee of the late Sir William 
Dixson, formally handed over his uncle's 
bequest to the President of the Trustees 
of the Public Library, the Rt. Hon. H. V. 
Evatt. The bequest consists of the contents 
of the Dixson Library itself: some 20,000 
printed books and thousands of manu- 
scripts, mainly concerned with Australasia 
and the Pacific, and an impressive collec- 
tion of Australian paintings, drawings and 
prints; together with the capital invest- 
ment, valued at the date of the bequest 
at about £114,000, which constitutes the 
William Dixson Foundation. 
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The Premier then opened the Dixson 
Library in its new accommodation adja- 
cent to the Dixson and Mitchell Galleries. 
Both the Library and the Galleries are 
now approached by way of a specially 
built marble staircase leading up from the 
main vestibule of the Public Library. Mr. 
Hugh Dixson unveiled a plaque in the 
Dixson Library in honour of thirteen 
people, including three librarians, who 
helped Sir William Dixson to build up 
his collection. 

All speakers paid warm tribute to the 
knowledge application and public spirit 


of the donor. Sir William Dixson and 
David Scott Mitchell, founder of the 
Mitchell Library, will now always be 


thought of together as the outstanding 
collectors of Australiana. 

The Dixson Library will be open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Mondays to Fridays, to 
holders of readers’ tickets for the special 
collections of the Trustees. Miss Janet D. 
Hine, B.A., has been appointed Dixson 
Librarian and William Dixson Foundation 
Officer. 
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GEELONG CITY LIBRARY 


Geelong City Library 


By Mary Harnett, Librarian 


Geelong City Library, with its beautiful 
new building, could well serve as an 
example of the progress of Victorian muni- 
cipal Libraries since the Munn-Pitt 
Report, and especially since the establish- 
ment of the Free Library Service Board 
of Victoria. This new building may well 
prove the beginning of another new era 
in library service in Geelong, as it will 
probably become the headquarters of a 
Regional Library, and is already develop- 
ing towards a much fuller type of service, 
particularly in the informational use of 
books, than the usual pattern of municipal 
libraries. The contrast of the present with 
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its past history is a striking justification 
of the transfer of the Library by its former 
trustees to the Geelong City Council in 
1949. 


The Library was founded in 1876, as 
“Geelong Free Library”, and was run for 
seventy-three years by a committee, which 
was, however, always short of funds. 
Although it possessed a fine and historic 
building, the lack of regular income for 
books caused the institution to stagnate, 
and it suffered increasingly from lack of 
support. The Munn-Pitt report referred 
to it as “starved into a state of uselessness”’. 
The scathing criticisms of this report 
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caused much indignation among the 
Library’s committee, but fortunately a 
group of energetic committeemen, led by 
Mr. E. J. Fairnie, were able to use the 
furore to get the library re-organized, its 
finances somewhat improved, and a libra- 
rian, Miss Dorothy Newby-Fraser, appoint 
ed. Enough books were bought to make 
the library a live concern again, it was 
classified and catalogued, and was financed 
by a combination of voluntary donations, 
charges for letting rooms, and an annual 
appeal for funds, together with a small 
grant from the Geelong City Council and 
a very small subsidy from the State Gov- 
ernment. On this rather insecure basis, 
it offered free lending service to all, resi- 
dents or otherwise. In spite of their 
limited resources, the committee attempted 
a regional service to outlying areas, 
lending books to places as far away as 
Queenscliffe. ‘They received help both with 
the loan of books and advice from the 
Public Library of Victoria, and later 
assistants were sent to be trained at the 
State Library. Geelong was the only free 
public lending library in the district until 
1938, when Newtown and Chilwell Council 
took over the old library there. (Geelong 
West Council took over another local 
subscription library and started their own 
free service in 1953, and South Barwon 
Council did the same in 1959.) 


Miss Newby-Fraser was succeeded by 
Mrs. R. L. Cotton (for a short time) , and 
later by Miss Nancy Thewlis, under whom 
the classification and the catalogue were 
revised, and the children’s library re- 
organized and catalogued. The librarians 
of that time had great difficulties to face 
— insufficient money for books, insufficient 
staff, few or no trained assistants, and, as 
time went on, a building that was falling 
into grave disrepair. Although the results 
of these handicaps still affect the usefulness 
of the library (particularly the shortage 
of subject entries in the catalogue, for 
earlier books), one can only admire the 
amount and the quality of what they 
achieved in such adverse circumstances. 
Their skill, their energy, their entire 
devotion to their work, are plainly to be 
seen behind the annual reports and 
minutes of the time, as are also the almost 
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insuperable difficulties they faced. 


A new financial crisis arose on the 
appointment of the Free Library Service 
Board of Victoria in 1947. The Board’s 
recommendations provided that the much 
more generous subsidies to libraries were 
to go only to those under municipal 
control. Faced with the loss of its subsidy, 
the Geelong Library Committee eventu- 
ally had to give in to the financial diffi- 
culties it had struggled against so coura- 
geously. In 1949 it offered the library to 
the Geelong City Council, the most central 
of the group of municipalities comprising 
Geelong. In 1951 the Children’s Library, 
which opened in 1938 and had hitherto 
been run by a separate Committee, was 
also handed over to the Council’s Library 
Committee. The Children’s Library owed 
its origin to Mr. J. Neilson and Mr. C. R. 
Bull, who ran it with the help of volun- 
teers, and with the help of public 
donations. 


At first the Councillors were not enthu- 
siastic about their new liability, and some 
apparently were doubtful if ratepayers’ 
money ought to be spent on such things 
as free reading. It is a measure of the 
completeness of their conversion, and that 
of the public also, that this municipality 
of only 21,000 people has now spent nearly 
£70,000 on a new building, and the esti- 
mate of the present year’s expenditure, 
subject to the Council’s final approval, is 
over £11,500. The Councillors are now 
enthusiastic supporters of the Library, and 
show it. 


By 1953 the condition of the old build- 
ing in Moorabool Street had become so 
bad that it was decided to sell it and 
build a new library. Building could not 
start at once, partly because, with Regional 
Library proposals again in the air, it was 
felt it would be better ‘to wait until that 
question was settled, as the new library 
would probably be selected as the regional 
headquarters if the scheme became fact, 
and if not planned as regional head- 
quarters it might require costly alterations. 
Although only two other municipalities 
now appear likely to join the scheme, the 
delay was justified, as the building erected 
should satisfy all foreseeable demands on 
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it for some time to come, without any 
alteration or addition for regional needs, 
and at no extra cost on that account. 


From January 1955 to August 1959 the 
library occupied temporary quarters in the 
City Hall, but the increase in stock and 
service rendered this far too small. On 
moving into the new building the Library 
had about 33,000 books, including about 
10,000 children’s books, and about 4,500 
taken over from the former Mechanics’ 
Institute Library, which was amalgamated 
with it at that time. This was three times 
the stock handed over to the Council in 
1949, and as well as books the Library 
had acquired a good stock of periodicals, 
files of many newspapers, a pamphlet and 
map collection, and a 16mm. film library, 
the latter being subsidized and supplied 
with films by the State Film Centre of 
Victoria, and administered with the enthu- 
siastic and able help of the Geelong 
Regional Film Council. The collection of 
quick reference books and _ bibliographic 
aids had grown greatly, and the general 
stock had been strengthened by a wide 
range of informational books, while a 
foreign language collection of nearly 2,000 
books had been built up. 


One feature of the old Free Library 
building, which was separated from the 
Library when it was moved to temporary 
quarters, was the collection of the Geelong 
Historical Society. Arrangements are now 
being made, however, for these books to 
be re-housed in the new library, where 
they will be accessible to students as well 
as members of the society, and will be 
cared for by trained librarians. A proposal 
has also been made for a local archives 
depository at the library, and this is being 
investigated. 


The new building, which was opened 
on 28th August, 1959, contains 8,500 
square feet of floor area on the main 
floor, and an adjacent basement, which 
has been converted for use as a stack room 
and regional exchange depot, adds nearly 
3,000 square feet, so that in all the library 
has three times the space it had in the 
‘old building. Designed by Buchan, Laird 
and Buchan, and built by Dutch- 
Australian Constructions, it is a thoroughly 
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modern building in appearance and 
planning, beautifully situated in the civic 
centre of Geelong, next to Johnstone Park, 
and one block from the main shopping 
area. The tall windows (chosen in pre- 
ference to light wells, to ensure natural 
lighting in an exceptionally wide build- 
ing), give delightful views through trees 
and | gone When the second story is 
added, these windows will extend the full 
height of the building. The exterior walls 
are of white terrazzo, with black aluminium 
trim. 

The interior is open in plan, the only 
permanent dividing walls being those of 
the line of offices, workrooms and toilets 
along the north wall. A division of glass 
and bookcases separates the adult from the 
children’s department, and bookcases and 
glass panels also divide off the Interme- 
diate Section, for young people up to 18, 
the children’s librarian’s office, and the 
children’s study room. These divisions can 
be easily removed when replanning is 
necessary. All wall shelving is of perman- 
ent construction, but many island book- 
cases have also been used. All shelving 
is adjustable, and either six feet six inches 
or four feet high, with a sloping lower 
shelf. All the divisional shelving, and the 
island bookcases standing away from the 
walls, are low, to assist supervision. The 
stack room has some new floor-to-ceiling 
shelving, and most of the shelves from 
the old building have also been built in 
there, giving a storage capacity of about 
20,000 volumes, and shelving for news- 

apers. The main floor will hold about 
27,600 volumes, not including workroom 
and office shelving, and a mezzanine gallery 
which may be added later could hold 
another 9,000 books, if necessary. 


The main part of the building is very 
attractively furnished, with a magnificent 
parquet floor of jarrah, ceilings insulated 
for sound, and excellent lighting. Day- 
light is sufficient for most of the building, 
but fluorescent tubes light the farthest 
parts during the day, and the whole area 
at night. The furniture, designed by the 
architects to the librarian’s specifications, 
is modern and pleasing in appearance, as 
well as functional and durable. Tables 
and desks are of hardwood with a plastic 
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finish, on black metal frames, and chairs 
also are metal-framed, with vynex-covered 
rubber seats and backs. 

The adult reading area seats thirty-six; 
it is divided from the lending area by 
the quick-reference shelves, and looks out 
over the park. Most tables are occupied 
nearly every afternoon by students, with 
whom the library is popular. Comfortable 
armchairs and small magazine tables by 
the windows, together with the colourful 
vynex of the chairs, and the pictures — 
mostly prints by modern masters — give 
the library a hospitable, inviting appear- 
ance. This is increased by the use of 
troughs of indoor plants, both in the 
entrance and inside the library, to define 
paths for traffic. 

The adult and children’s charging desks, 
also designed to control traffic and 
supervision by a small staff, are aided by 
one-way automatically-closing doors from 
the foyer into the library. The children’s 
room has separate entrances from the 
foyer. The desks, which may be adapted 
to photographic or other charging systems 
if needed, each house two or three book 
trolleys, which help to keep the counters 
uncluttered during busy periods. ‘The 
adult desk contains a glass-fronted display 
case for coming books. Shelves for readers’ 
bags and racks for coats are provided. 


The newspaper tables have slopes for 
recent papers, and earlier issues hang on 
the holders from slats underneath the 
tables. —Two months’ issues of 24 papers 
are kept at the tables, earlier papers being 
stored in the workroom or basement. A 
lockable glass-fronted bookcase houses 
books of value or liable to theft. A book- 
case for folios has a shelf for outsize books, 
such as the Times Atlas, and a slope ‘for 
using atlases and the larger dictionaries. 
There is an attractive double-sided display 
rack, and the ends of the island bookcases 
have small shelves across the ends facing 
the entrance. These are used for perman- 
ent displays of new books, recommended 
books, paperbacks, and such subjects as 
“current events’, “sea stories”, “adven- 
ture” or “historical novels”. Other shelves 
display fiction subject groups such as 
Australian novels, mysteries or western 
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novels, also the foreign language collec- 
tion (which includes five of the more than 
thirty languages spoken in Geelong —a 
nice problem in book selection !). Plastic 
letters are used for guides to the various 
sections and the classified shelves, and the 
subject displays have poster-type notices. 


A feature of the children’s library is 
the section for young children, which is 
directly opposite the charging desk, and 
has special low chairs and table, and low 
red vynex-covered seats. Most of the 
shelves in this section have adjustable, 
sloping picture-book racks, which can be 
inter-changed with the rest of the shelving. 
The older children have 32 seats at tables, 
and other seats in the study room and 
stools bring the total number of seats in 
this department up to 56, which enables 
us to seat even the largest school classes, 
which visit the library daily for a class 
period. The children’s library has an 
enrolment of 3,000, and has a daily issue 
of about 180 books. 


The Intermediate room, for young 
people, is attractively furnished with 
sturdy armchairs as well as a reading table. 
Its stock has a high proportion of selected 
adult books, and its members have easy 
access to many of the adult library books. 
Service is through the adult library, but 
the children’s librarian, Miss K. B. 
Landers, selects the books and advises 
readers. The object of this handsome 
provision for teenagers is to encourage 
them to remain members of the library, 
as there has hitherto been a heavy falling- 
off in this age group. 


Along the northern wall are toilets for 
staff and readers, and the cleaner’s room; 
an attractive staff room with a _ small 
cooker, sink and day-bed; the librarian’s 
office; the film room and the main work- 
room. The office has closed book-cases 
to hold the historical collection mentioned 
earlier. The film room desk opens onto 
the library through sliding glass doors, 
which can be closed when film is being 
rewound, to prevent sound carrying 
through, or when the film librarian is 
absent. Here documentary films are 
borrowed by numerous community groups, 
firms, and schools, and projection equip- 
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ment and trained projectionists can be 
hired. 


The workroom can seat five, and 
contains pigeon-hole shelving for serials, 
as well as ample shelves for books in 
preparation. A sink, with hot and cold 
water, is included. At present nearly all 
work is done here, but when the regional 
library scheme comes into operation. this 
room will probably be used mainly for 
cataloguing, and the accessioning of books 
and periodicals. An electric book lift 
connects the workroom with the adjoining 
basement stacks and future regional depot. 
It stops at ground level in the loading 
dock outside, and can be adjusted to stop 
at floor height of a possible future book- 
mobile or van. This will allow books to 
be moved entirely by trolley to or from 
any part of the library or basement or 
into a vehicle, thus speeding up handling 
and avoiding almost entirely the lifting 
of quantities of books by female staff. This 
lift can be extended later to the second 
story when that is added. 


A multi-line telephone connects various 
points in the library with each other as 
well as with external callers, and can 
be extended when necessary. 


Every effort has been made to make the 
new building as beautiful and comfort- 
able as possible. It is centrally heated and 
ventilated by an oil-burning plant and 
electrically-operated fan; the latter can be 
used alone in summer, and temperature 
is automatically regulated. Double ent- 
rance doors keep out Geelong's winter 
weather, and venetian blinds shade the 
windows from the sun on hot days. Shield- 
ed on the north side by another building, 
and with the floor of the second story 
above as additional insulation in the roof, 
it should be an exceptionally pleasant 
building to use and work in, both in 
winter and in summer. 


Its setting adds to its attractiveness. The 
forecourt and approaches to the library 
are planted with lawns, trees and gardens, 
and lit up at night by a specially placed 
street light, while the wall at the far 
end of the forecourt, which bears the 
name of the library, is floodlit at night. 
In its delightful park surroundings, 
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whether by day or night, the library is 
a place of beauty of which any city might 
be proud. The citizens of Geelong have 
shown their enthusiasm, both by coming 
in great numbers to see the building, and 
also by remaining to borrow books or 
read. The enrolment is now 5,100, and 
the daily issues approximately 430, but 
this is increasing daily, and the library 
is also well used for study and reference 
purposes. Its staff of five (and one part- 
time officer for films) are tremendously 
proud of their library, and all feel its 
rapidly increasing use is sufficient reward 
for their hard work in moving all the 
books. 


Now that the library is well housed, and 
has a stable income, its future looks prom- 
ising indeed. It is likely soon to become 
the headquarters of a regional scheme, 
already mentioned, and its central position 
and good selection of books are already 
making it a centre of information for 
people even beyond Geelong. The de- 
mand for reference service is far greater 
than a small municipality could hope to 
meet, but if the regional library is success- 
ful a reasonably good reference service 
may some day be possible. Twenty-five 
years ago no one would have thought 
the present library service possible: per- 
haps the next twenty-five will see a similar 
extension of service, both to outlying 
municipalities, and to individuals and 
firms needing reference service through a 
central library. Although the municipality 
of Geelong has only 21,000 people, “greater 
Geelong”, of which it is a part, is a 
thriving city of about 100,000, with many 
important industries and a_ centre of 
import and export trade. Three other 
municipalities in the area run their own 
libraries, and they are good libraries, in 
the suburbs. However, no library here 
(including our own) is large enough to 
be adequate for the informational needs 
of the people. What Geelong needs is a 
system similar to Newcastle’s or Wollong- 
ong’s. The solution can only lie in 
co-operation. At least this fine building, 
with its possibilities of further expansion, 
offers a fine prospect of future usefulness 
to the community, as well as being a 
thing of beauty. 
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COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
CANBERRA 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Applications are invited for appointment to the undermentioned positions: 


Librarian Grade 3: £1730-£1950 (Female rate £1550-£1770); Catalogue Branch. 


Duties: Under the Chief Cataloguer to have charge of Australian Cataloguing and 
editing of Australian bibliographical publications. 


Qualifications: University Degree; Registration Certificate of L.A.A., or equivalent; 
appropriate experience. 


Librarian Grade 3: £1730-£1950 (Female rate £1550-£1770); Training Section. 


Duties: Under the Director of Training to lecture in cataloguing, classification and 
other technical processes. 


Qualifications: University Degree; Registration Certificate of L.A.A., or equivalent; 
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A Chronological Classification 


by 


Janet D. Hine, B.A., Dixson Librarian and 
William Dixson Foundation Officer, Public 
Library of New South Wales. 


It must be emphasized at the outset that 
the classification that will be described is 
a special purpose system for a_ special 
collection. This does not mean it would 
necessarily be useless for any other purpose, 
for indeed I can already imagine other 
occasions on which it or an adaptation of it 
might be appropriate. But most of the 
points of criticism which immediately come 
to the minds of those used to a conven- 
tional subject classification can be met by 
reference to the special nature of the col- 
lection which gave birth to it. 


The problem was, fundamentally, to find 
a suitable arrangement for a closed-access 
collection of printed books which _ will 
hardly grow at all apart from the addition 
of particularly relevant current reference 
books, and which duplicates in its subject 
field a much larger collection within the 
same building. The special collection is 
that of the Dixson Library, Sydney, and its 
greatly senior partner in the same field is 
of course, the Mitchell Library, doyen of 
Australiana, which also forms part of the 
Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Dixson Library possesses about 
20,000 printed books and pamphlets and 
is rich in variant editions, some of which 
are not in the Mitchell Library, and 
association copies and outstanding bind- 
ings that are, in their way, unique. Some 
titles, even, are not held by the Mitchell 
Library, and this is the less surprising 
when one realizes that the Dixson, like 
the Mitchell Library, shows the wider 
earlier interests of its originator by not 
being altogether confined to material about 
Australia and the Pacific. 

The Mitchell Library is classified by 
Dewey, somewhat adapted particularly in 


its treatment of the history and geography 
of Australasia and the Pacific. To begin 
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with this adaptation of Dewey was also 
used for the Dixson Library but it was 
felt to be more and more of a pity not 
to seize the opportunity to provide a new 
wpproach to the material and, a simple 
notation having been devised, it was 
decided to arrange the books in rough 
chronological order by date of publica- 
tion. 

Possibly the notation is the main virtue 
of the classification. It arranges the books 
by decade and then in arbitrary numerical 
sequence within the decade. The top line 
figure is the two middle numbers of the 
year of publication (e.g., 83 = 1830 to 
1839 and 95 = 1950 to 1959) and the 
book number, placed below it, is the 
most familiar of series: 1, 2, 3... Since 
it seems unlikely that any one class will 
ever have as many as a thousand volumes 
in it, the longest number will be as short 
as, say, 85/750. The shortest will have only 
two figures, for instance 8/1, 8 being used 
to denote 1800 to 1899. The century 
numbers (9, 8, 7, etc.) are placed at the 
beginning of the divided periods they 
embrace, the sequence being 79, 8, 80, 81, 
etc., according to a decimal derived con- 
vention. Such century numbers are used 
for large sets and pamphlet volumes and 
runs of periodicals, when none of these 
can be said to be preponderantly of one 
decade or to have a_ significant medial 
decade. 

The virtues of such a notation are 
apparent. The numbers are short and 
can thus be written large and easily seen; 
they can also be quickly communicated 
and transcribed with little chance of error 
in transmission. The purity of a notation 
is largely an academic consideration but 
not entirely: numbers that may be typed 
on one row of the keyboard and without 
resort to upper case must save a little 
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time if nothing more. Unfortunately the 
purity of the notation is not absolute 
since the Dixson Library uses the letters 
Q, F and X to distinguish quartos, folios 
and elephant folios from the much more 
numerous octavos. The notation is “hos- 
pitable” to a degree though we shall have 
to reconcile ourselves to making 00 follow 
99 when the year 2000 arrives, and about 
2300 we (having outlived Dewey I am 
sure) might begin to feel some concern 
about seeming to chase our tails because 
at classes 3 to 4 (1300 to 1499) we already 
have our small array of illuminated 
manuscripts and incunabula. Finally, in 
this recital of the traditional criteria of 
a classification notation, this one is readily 
intelligible. Very few words are required 
to explain the principles governing choice 
of number, and the pattern of the book 
numbers is so familiar from other contexts 
(filing systems and so on) and _ subject 
to so little variation in size and shape 
compared with all the subject classifica- 
tion notations known to me, that it should 
surely prove easy to grasp and accept on 
all levels. Nothing need be said of the 
advantages the notation shares with all 
others using specific book numbers though 
it may be noted in passing that our appli- 
cation of the system carries it further 
than is always possible, for each volume 
of a closed periodical has its own distin- 
guishing number, 

The only real disadvantage of the classi- 
fication should be mentioned without 
further ado. It is hard, if one is used to 
being surrounded by Dewey, to adjust 
oneself to the idea that one cannot just 
go to the shelf and poke round hopefully 
at a particular subject. We are unwonted- 
ly dependent on our dictionary catalogue 
which is fortunately a very good one. This 
problem of adjustment is partly solved by 
the usual expedient of having ready refer- 
ence books excerpted from their proper 
sequence and placed where most conve- 
nient, partly by doing our subject browsing 
in the more complete Mitchell Library, 
and partly by using a rudimentary classi- 
field (by Dewey) catalogue. 

Other disadvantages are more apparent 
than real. As the entire collection had 
been descriptively catalogued before the 
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chronological classification was introduced, 
it has been possible to place different 
copies of a work together on the shelf and 
different editions too if they were publish- 
ed within the same decade. Does it matter 
if editions more widely separated by date 
are placed in different classes? In fact 
and in practice, when one considers how 
olten even in a subject classified library 
the accidents of being a different size, 
bound with other material, or subject to 
different demands can separate editions, 
and how little inconvenience it causes 
when all is said and done, specially where 
there is no question of direct public access, 
one can readily come round to the view 
that even in a_ bibliographically slanted 
library such a separation is unimportant. 
With the full array of books in time 
materialising before one’s eyes one tends 
rather to appreciate the presence of a new 
edition in a new decade as an important 
characteristic of that decade. 

It may be wondered whether “N.D.” 
books are creating difficulties for the chro- 
nological classification. They are not. 
Even in general, without taking into 
account the peculiarities of the Dixson 
Library, there seem to be fewer undatable 
books than books without a subject (of 
which there are all too many), and every 
cataloguer will grant it does not often 
happen that one cannot allocate a book 
to a particular decade if not to a particu- 
lar year, which is of course near enough 
to suit the chronological classification. 
Failing a plausible decade one can always 
fall back on the century number, but in 
fact this despairing action is not often 
necessary for monographs. Here our close 
association with the Mitchell Library, with 
its longer history of current acquisition, 
including copyright deposit, is a great 
help, to say nothing of our access to the 
bibliographical aids held elsewhere in 
the Public Library of New South Wales. 
The Dixson Library has_ bibliographical 
reference resources out of proportion to 
its size as a collection. 

Many of the more general periodicals 
and pamphlet volumes would get very 
little assistance in the way of revealing 
juxtapositions from D.C. or, necessarily, 
from any subject classification, so there is 
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no special need to defend our placing of 
some of them at the vague century num- 
bers. Even here it is surprising how many 
fit comfortably into a particular decade. 
The very few current periodicals seem 
quite at home in the class 9. 


This brings me to a summary of the 
virtues of the system. It is an advantage, 
in a collection that has little space at its 
disposal and must stay within established 
bounds, to be expanding at a relatively 
few known points, namely at the end of 
each of the classes. When all the existing 
books have been classified the arrangement 
should be quite stable and the Dixson 
Library can become blatantly fixed loca- 
tion. The few remaining points of expan- 
sion (9 and 95, 96, ete.) may be easily 
noted and allowed for. Fixed location 
has, of course, a most positive advantage 
from the point of view of economical 
housing and quick retrieval and, as far as 
I can see, no drawbacks when the collec- 
tion is not expanding overall. In the 
distant future when all the printed books 
have been fully catalogued and prepared 
for use their care may well be in the 
hands of a mere custodian and here again 
the simple notation will make possible 
the easy issue, return and keeping tidy 
of books by officers who are not working 
with them or by attendants. 


Something should be said of the more 
positive and idealistic aspects of the chro- 
nological classification. It is a classification 
after all, not the negation of one, and I 
believe that to arrange books by date is 
to demonstrate something about them and 
the development of the ideas they contain. 
Even an incomplete chronological array 
of Australiana can show us something 
interesting about Australia’s history and 
contéxt, about the history of English 
printing and publishing and, as the de- 
cades proceed, about the development of 
our own book production. The Dixson 
Library is very strong in original bindings 
and wrappers (which are being preserved 
by a policy of placing the frailer books in 
cases rather than binding or rebinding 
them) and, unusually for a library now in 
public hands, in book jackets from class 
91 on. Although special ::0n-commercial 
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bindings are not so surely placed in 
correct time sequence by the chronological 
classification as their contents, their order 
is not altogether unrealistic. It is hoped, 
in short, that the historical approach to 
books will allow the Dixson Library to 
transcend its character as an Australian 
collection to some extent and give students 
a useful conspectus of the general develop- 
ment of such bibliographical subjects as 
paper and typography as well as those 
already mentioned. 

The Dixson Library may be considered 
a bibliographical collection in more than 
one sense of that difficult word. — Its 
present arrangement should facilitate refer- 
ence to it in conjunction with the Fergu- 
son Bibliography and supplement this great 
work in the earlier and later periods, and 
perhaps encourage complementary endea- 
vours. Sir William Dixson had a particu- 
lar interest in voyages of exploration 
before Captain Cook, and here and in 
other respects the chronological classifica- 
tion is able to reflect and deploy suggestive- 
ly the historical and bibliographical 
interests of the founder of the Library. 

It will be appreciated that the chrono- 
logical approach to a collection of books 
is not normally provided by ordinary 
library tools like catalogues, as distinct 
from special bibliographies like Ferguson. 
The most we can hope for is occasional 
subdivision of subject headings and 
classes by period where the date involved 
is not that of publication, and the few 
form headings and classes for rare books 
and special bindings subdivided by 
century. thoroughgoing chronological 
classification and its accompanying shelf- 
list, therefore, are means of exploitation 
not otherwise available. As far as I know, 
no other collection of Australiana can be 
manipulated in this way. 


From the utilitarian viewpoint of the 
cataloguer the classification could hardly 
be easier to use. The majority of books 
are virtually self-classifying according to 
it and, when the descriptive cataloguing 
is complete and the usual care has gone 
into establishing dates of publication if 
there is any doubt, no further mental 
effort is needed to determine the class it 
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is to go to. No classification schedules are 
required. 


I should go even further and say that 
the classification is not only easy but 
exciting and edifying to use. Like any 
new way of looking at things it has the 
power to show the old and accepted in an 
unexpected light. Old theories and impres- 
sions, about fashions and time-lags in pub- 
lishing and the staying powers of certain 
binding materials and so forth, are vindi- 
cated and new theories and impressions 
flourish. The operation of any classification 
system can be aesthetically satisfying, as 
like is placed with like, brought together 
out of diversity; in this case it is agreeable 
to watch books having the same style and 
belonging to the same mental climate 
joining and supporting one another. Some 
sections of the classification even have a 


distinguishing smell but nothing has been 
done to refine this sensationalistic aspect 
to the stage where it could be used as an 
alternative method of classifying chron- 
ologically. 


As for the uses the chronological clas- 
sification could have outside the collection 
that provoked it, it may, if present trends 
are truly indicative, come in handy as a 
means of controlling the residue of cur- 
rent acquisitions in large libraries that can 
only afford the luxury of subject classifica- 
tion for a selected minority of their intake. 
Used in this way it would be simple and 
space-saving. It might also be thought of 
as a contribution to the control of arrear- 
ages and duplicate collections, and indeed 
any library area where self-classification 
and compact storage are appropriate. 


What is a Subject? 


A Note on Mr. Metcalfe’s Analysis of the 
Confusion in Contemporary Thinking 
about Classification 


By C. L. Drake 


In his paper read to the Special Libra- 
ries Section at Adelaide and printed in 
the April, 1958, issue of the Australian 
Library Journal Mr. Metcalfe again deals 
very severely with the memorandum issued 
by the Classification Research Group in 
May, 1955,@) which advocates “the need 
for a faceted classification as the basis of 
all methods of information retrieval.” Yet 
the expression of his criticism is, for him, 
unusually hesitant. “The final source of 
the confusion,” he writes, “seems to be a 
failure to distinguish the classification of 
literature by subject.” “Seems to be” does 
not express Mr. Metcalfe’s customary 
disdain when dealing with the muddle- 
headedness of synthetic classifiers; but his 
diffidence is, as it happens, justified for the 
shaft which he proceeds to hurl against the 
memorandum completely misses its target. 


The Group, according to Mr. Metcalfe, 
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argues “that the older classifications are 
not true to their own logic because, for 
example, Light, Heat and Electricity are 
not kinds or species of a genus Physics, but 
parts or branches of the subject.”(?) Now 
the example which Mr. Metcalfe gives is 
his own; is not quoted from the memor- 
andum; and, in fact, the point which it 
illustrates is his own: at least, it is not 
that of the argument which is being devel- 
oped in the memorandum. The precise 
passage which he is attacking is clearly 
indicated in paragraph 488 of his book on 
“Information Indexing and Subject Cat- 
aloguing’’(®), where he quotes verbatim. 
The words which he quotes — “[the 
subclasses] are not collateral species differ- 
entiated from a genus of a single character- 
istic’ (my italics) —- themselves show 
clearly that the point of the Group's argu- 
ment is not whether the subclasses in the 
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older systems of classification are true 
species of the terms to which they have been 
subordinated but whether they have been 
derived from the term on the basis of a 
single characteristic. The Group asserts that 
frequently they have not and in the memor- 
andum continues the exposition in these 
words: “They can be sorted into groups, 
each of which has been differentiated from 
the genus on the basis of a different 
characteristic A type of schedule is 
needed which allows a given genus to be 
sub-divided in more than one way, to 
give several sets of subclasses, each of 
which is a homogeneous group of col- 
lateral species.’’(4) 

Although, then, Mr. Metcalfe’s claim to 
have refuted the thesis of the Classification 
Research Group is unsubstantiated, the 
matter with which he is in fact preoccupied 
and to which he returns again and again 
in the course of his book — namely, the 
defence of “enumerative” classifications 
from the charge that “the  sub-classes 
of these systems are in practice not 
always of the subject, as for example, 
physical chemistry is a subclass or species 
of chemistry, but rather branches of the 
subject’’(®) — is itself worth some attention 
since he claims that the charge rests upon 
“a fundamental far-reaching  con- 
fusion’(®) in our thinking about 
classifying. 

The defence, which is succinctly 
stated in paragraph 134, opens with the 
statement that, although it may be con- 
venient to speak, as we do, of subject 
classifying, it is not strictly accurate to do 
so and that taking what is convenient for 
what is accurate has led to much muddled 
thinking about the purpose, the nature 
and the practice of classification. The 
accurate statement is, not that we are 
classifying subjects, but that we are classi- 
fying information by subject. 


The effect of stating the matter in this 
way and of looking at it from this point 
of view is that we can see how it is pos- 
sible to differentiate information success- 
ively by subject and by subject aspect with- 
out falling into the logical error of treating, 
fer example, diseases of the liver as a 
species of the genus liver. For, accurately 
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stated, we are not concerned with livers 
or diseases, either as objects or as subjects; 
what are we dealing with is information 
about livers and information about diseases 
of the liver and the latter may be derived 
as a — if the former, as genus, is 


divided by subject aspect as a characteristic. 


This statement with its strongly marked 
contrast between “subject” and “infor- 
mation” appears to be unsat*=factory and I 
therefore propose to examine it in some 
detail. 


In his address to the Special Libraries 
Group Mr. Metcalfe illustrates his argu- 
ment by an example: “We may adopt a 
classification of some animals as mammals, 
by their mammalian characteristics, but 
what we then classify the books by is not 
their mammalian characteristics, but simply 
by that of being on mammals.’’(*?) Whatever 
conviction this example carries depends 
upon a confusion between the physical 
book, which certainly does not have mam- 
malian characteristics, and the book con- 
sidered as a body of information. If we 
want to know how we distinguish a book 
on mammals from a book on insects and 
if we push the inquiry beyond the merely 
verbal level we shall be reduced, I think, 
to saying that the one book is a discussion 
of mammalian characteristics the 
other of the characteristics of insects. 
We do not need to ask in_ this 
connection whether or in what mode 
the books or the discussions have mam- 
malian or insect characteristics; the point 
is that if we want to separate the books 
on mammals from the books on insects, 
the marks for which we must look are 
mammalian characteristics on the one 
hand and characteristics of insects on 
the other. The decisive contrast which Mr. 
Metcalfe is trying to make tends to be 
blurred. 


The same conclusion may be reached 
by considering the meaning of “subject”. 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
distinguishes seven main and a number 
of subsidiary senses of the word in the 
region of discourse which concerns subject 
classification but we may confine our at- 
tention to two of the main senses. 
“Subject”, says the dictionary, may mean 
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the subject matter of an art or science, as 
in the sentence, “Number is the subject of 
arithmetic.” By association, particularly 
for pedagogic purposes, subject may come 
to be used for the art or science itself: 
a particular department of art or science 
in which one is instructed or examined, is 
the dictionary’s description. This usage has 
been adopted by librarians and we speak 
of Economics or Physics as subjects. In 
this sense of the word a subject has, or is 
assumed to have, a more or less permanent, 
agreed, and definite content. It is a part 
of the general body of knowledge which 
has been conventionally fenced off and 
given a more or less permanent and ac- 
cepted form. 


By contrast, the other main shade of 
meaning given to “subject” points to 
something which is impermanent, chang- 
ing, personal, unique. For, as the dic- 
tionary says, a subject may also be “that 
which forms or is chosen as the matter 
of thought, consideration, or inquiry —a 
topic or theme” and, in particular, it 
may mean the theme of a literary compo- 
sition, “what a book is about.” Now, just 
as there is no end to the making of books 
so there is no end to the variety of what 
they are written about and it is no more 
than a pardonable exaggeration to say 
that in this sense every book has its own 
subject. Nevertheless, in spite of their 
ultimate individuality, there are certain 
similarities to be discerned between books 
so that we may say: These are books about 
diamonds and these are books about 
motor-cars, and a further tendency devel- 
ops to talk of diamonds and motor-cars 
as subjects since they can be made the 
themes or topics of books. 


This second sense is commonly used by 
librarians and when we speak of arrang- 
ing books by their subjects this may be 
interpreted as arranging them by the topics 
which they are about. Now if we are 
sorting objects by a certain characteristic, 
all other characteristics of the objects 
must, for the purpose of the operation, be 
suppressed as irrelevant. If we decided 
to classify books by the colours of their 
bindings each book would, so far as the 
sorting was concerned be reduced to a 
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patch of colour. And in the same way 
when books are classified by subject each 
book is for the purpose of that operation 
nothing else but what it is about. 


Thus all considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the distinction between 
classifying subjects and classifying by 
subject is not sharply enough drawn to 
enable Mr. Metcalfe to treat it, as he 
does in his book, as though it were self- 
evident so that it requires only to be 
stated without demonstration or elabora- 
tion. On the contrary, as we look closely 
at the matter the distinction becomes 
blurred and tends rather to add to than 
to clear up any confusion we may be in 
about the modus operandi of classifying. 


In these circumstances it may be help- 
ful to look at the purpose for which Mr. 
Metcalfe puts forward the distinction, to 
examine the difficulty which he is trying 
to overcome. The central problem is to 
explain how what Mr. Metcalfe calls a 
subject aspect can be subordinated to 
the subject in the same relationship as 
species to genus. Thus, motor-car wheels 
are a species of wheels, not of motor-cars 
and a subclass for them should therefore 
not be subordinated to the general class 
motor-cars, which is the helpful place in 
a library, but to a general class of wheels, 
a grouping which would not be very help- 
ful for library purposes. We are there- 
fore faced by a dilemma— it looks as 
though we must either divorce the sub- 
class on motor-car wheels from the general 
class on motor-cars or we must take the 
position that library classification obeys 
some rules other than those of logical 
division. As a librarian Mr. Metcalfe sees 
the inconvenience of the first step but 
as a logician he is reluctant to take the 
second. His escape from the dilemma is 
to argue that the difficulty disappears if 
we think of information instead of motor- 
cars and wheels. 


At this point it is necessary to say a 
few words about Mr. Metcalfe’s choice 
of terms. He prefers to talk about classify- 
ing information rather than about classi- 
fying books but as he explains in para- 
graph 1058 information is simply a more 
general or a more abstract term than 
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books: he is concerned also with pamphlets 
and articles and clippings and tape record- 
ings and so on. This is a legitimate use 
of language but the term he has chosen 
tends to obscure an important point 
which the reader of his argument must 
bear in mind. 

In paragraph 1055 Mr. Metcalfe tells us 
that “so far as logical principles go” the 
process of logical division is fundamen- 
tally the same operation as classification. 
The close relation and similarity 
between division and _ classification are 
generally recognised by the textbooks of 
logic and this relationship is sometimes 
expressed by saying that division and 
classification work in opposite directions: 
division from the most general class down- 
wards to its more and more specific sub- 
classes whereas classification groups indi- 
viduals into classes and these classes into 
wider ones. This explanation unfortunate- 
ly obscures relationship between 
classification and division. It leads us to 
visualise a family-tree diagram leading 
from a general class down through  suc- 
cessive steps of division until the indivi- 
duals composing the general class have 
been separated and to imagine that classi- 
fication may be regarded as the process 
of gathering those individuals into classes 
of increasing generality. But it should be 
noted that the individuals which form 
the lowest step of such a diagram are 
individuals which have been sorted into 
an orderly arrangement by application of 
a logical method, whereas when we classify 
objects we begin from a random or con- 
fused collection of individuals and the 
object of classifying them is to put them 
into an orderly arrangement. 

The helpful explanation of the relation 
between division and classification is that 
they work in the same direction and 
towards the same goal but that division 
is concerned with the intension of a term 
while classification deals with its exten- 
sion. Division is the process of analysing 
the implications of a general term and of 
establishing definitions of its various sub- 
classes; classification sorts out the members 
of the undivided class and places them 
in sub-classes corresponding to the defini- 
tions. This statement is not meant to imply 
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that division is prior to classification, that 
the definition must first be reached before 
the sub-class of individuals can be formed; 
in practice indeed the two processes go 
on pari passu, each influencing and modi- 
fying the other. The point to be kept 
sight of is that classification is a process 
of sorting individuals composing a group 
into sub-groups on the basis of some selec- 
ted quality. Mr. Metcalfe’s choice of the 
singular noun “information” may tend to 
obscure this point for the inattentive 
reader, who must therefore be reminded 
that in classification we are always dealing 
with a group of distinct individuals — 
that is why “books” would be a_ better 
term to use in a logical discussion, what- 
ever may be its disadvantages otherwise. 

If this point is borne in mind it will be 
clear that, if books about motor-car wheels 
can be sorted out from the group of books 
on motor-cars, they must already be con- 
tained in that group. Whether they are 
depends upon the sense we give to “motor- 
cars”. If the word means complete vehicles 
only, then the group of books about motor- 
cars will not contain books about 
motor-car wheels considered separately and 
it will be impossible to derive a class of 
books about motor-car wheels from the 
class of books about motor-cars. If this 
derivation is to be possible, then “motor- 
cars” must be made to cover not only 
complete vehicles but also the parts of 
which they are composed. But if this 
extension of meaning can be made in the 
case of books it can also be made for 
subjects. We cannot, in other words, make 
any advance towards escaping from Mr. 
Metcalfe’s dilemma by rejecting the belief 
that we are classifying subjects and sub- 
stituting for it the formula that we are 
classifying books by subject. 

We are led, then, to a closer considera- 
tion of Mr. Metcalfe’s doctrine of subject 
aspect or the distinction which he draws, 
and emphasises as being of the utmost 
importance, between subject specification 
and subject qualification. Thus if we 
regard “Wheels” as our primary subject, 
“Motor-car wheels” is an example of sub- 
ject specification, since motor-car wheels 
may be regarded as a species of the more 
general class, wheels; if, however, “Motor- 
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cars” is our subject, then “Motor-car 
wheels” or, as we should then write the 
phrase for purposes of indexing, “Motor- 
cars — Wheels,” does not indicate a species 
of the genus “Motor-cars” but serves rather 
to qualify the primary subject. What use- 
fulness for a theory of classification has 
this distinction, which Mr. Metcalfe de- 
rives from Kaiser’s theory of indexing ? 
It must first be pointed out that some 
of Mr. Metcalfe’s explanations of this dis- 
tinction are logically indefensible. In 
paragraph 1049 he discusses Euler's circles 
and for his example of intersecting classes 
chooses Coal Mining, which he interprets 
as “a circle A for Coal intersecting with 
a circle B for Mining to show that... 
there is also a class AB which in this case 
is Coal Mining or Mining of Coal.” He 
is then able to regard Coal Mining as a 
species of the genus Mining but finds 
difficulty in similarly treating Mining of 
Coal as a species of the genus Coal and 
falls back upon the device of calling 
mining a property of coal and reassures 
himself with the assertion that “logic 
recognises the class-property, or species- 
property relation of coal and mining as 
well as the class, subclass or genus-species 
relation of mining and coal mining.” Now 
Mr. Metcalfe’s objective is to find some 
way of designating books on coal mining 
as a subclass of the class of books on coal. 
He thinks that he cannot do this by 
means of the species-genus relationship 
and so has recourse to another of the 
predicables, property. It will be recalled, 
however, that in elementary logic the 
relationship between a property and a 
difference is an unusual one. Both are 
characteristics which are common to the 
members of the given class: the distinc- 
tion between them is that the difference 
is the characteristic which forms part of 
the definition of the class. Formally any 
specific property of the class might serve 
as the defining characteristic and if it were 
so used would thereby become the differ- 
ence instead of a property of the class. 
If a triangle is defined as a three-sided 
plane rectilinear figure, its having three 
angles is a property. It might, however, 
quite well be defined as a plane rectilinear 
figure having three angles, in which case 
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the possession of three angles, because it 
has been made part of the definition, is 
no longer a property but the difference. 
In the same way, Mr. Metcalfe’s recourse 
to property is frustrated because by the 
very act of using the property to designate 
his class he turns it into a difference and 
so finds himself back with the genus- 
species relationship which he is trying to 
avoid. 

The root of the trouble in the passage 
quoted above is, of course, that he has 
chosen his example carelessly. Euler's 
circles represent the relationships of 
classes and before two classes can intersect 
they must have members in common. But 
the classes Mining, if this is taken to 
indicate a class whose members are Coal 
Mining, Gold Mining and so on, and 
Coal, if this is taken to be a class whose 
members are exemplified by Anthracite 
Coal, have no members in common; their 
relationship is one of exclusion and is 
represented by two separated circles hav- 
ing no common sector. Likewise, the rela- 
tionship of Coal Mining to Mining is most 
simply shown, not by a diagram of inter- 
section, but by one of inclusion in which 
the circle representing Coal Mining is 
entirely enclosed in the circle Mining. To 
obtain a relationship of intersection be- 
tween Mining and Coal one must interpret 
the names in such a way that they will 
have common members; for example, Min- 
ing might be taken to mean the class of 
individual operations which are directed 
to extracting minerals from the earth and: 
some of which are operations directed to 
the extraction of coal, while Coal must 
also be interpreted as a class of operations, 
in this case operations directed to extract- 
ing if from the earth. By this means 
common members and intersecting circles 
may be obtained but, if this is done, there 
will be no more difficulty in regarding the 
class of common members as a subclass of 
Coal than there is in recognising it as a 
subclass of Mining. To suppose, however, 
that without definition of this sort 
one may simply draw a circle labelled Coal 
and another intersecting it labelled Min- 
ing and so represent a class called Coal 
Mining is to take a superficial and merely 
verbal view of the operation. Mortimer 
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Taube who, as Mr. Metcalfe notes in 
paragraph 151, has used the intersecting- 
circles diagram to illustrate the logic of 
co-ordinate indexing, is careful in his 
explanation to state that one circle repre- 
sents ideas associated with Coal, the other 
ideas associated with Mining, so that the 
common area represents ideas associated 
with both Coal and Mining. This form 
of statement does not introduce the difh- 
culty which Mr. Metcalfe derives from 
this diagram.(*) 


In paragraph 152 Mr. Metcalfe falls 
into the same sort of difficulty by making 
an inadequate analysis of certain verbal 
expressions. “In practice subject qualifi- 
cations may limit information on an ob- 
ject to a species...of the object and/or 
to...an aspect or process of the object 
as subject. For example we may have 
information on houses for sale as a kind 
of house or on the selling of houses 
generally; but whilst building limits its 
information on houses to a process it can 
hardly be taken in practice to define a 
kind of house. [Why? Are “houses under 
construction” (houses being built) any 
more difficult to regard as a kind of house 
than “houses for sale’?| So, taking ano- 
ther example, we can have Cooking 
apples...and Apples — Cooking; and... 
Apples — Spraying but hardly Spraying 
apples.” One is not quite sure how se- 
riously Mr. Metcalfe’s verbal legerdemain 
should be treated but the trouble here, if 
trouble is being indicated, is surely only 
a matter of idiom. Cooking apples are 
apples suitable for cooking. By analogy 
Spraying apples would be apples fit for, 
i.e. needing, spraying; but this phrase, as 
it happens, has not found acceptance in 
the English vocabulary. Either phrase can 
be considered apart from the thing-process 
situation we may emphasise either the 
thing or the process. If we emphasise the 
process we get Cooking of apples or Apple 
cooking, which may be regarded as kinds 
or subclasses of Cooking. For convenience 
in indexing we may then write the first 
phrase as Apples, Cooking of and, as a 
convention, turn this into Apples — Cook- 
ing. But we are still dealing with phrases 
indicating the cooking of apples and em- 
phasising the process. If we wish to 
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emphasise the thing, the appropriate 
wees is Apples being cooked and this, 

ing a phrase consisting of a noun with 
an epithet, is acceptable as indicating 
a subclass of Apples, distinguishable from 
other classes of apples to which different 
processes are happening. English, with its 
wealth of abstract nouns, tends as a mat- 
ter of idiom to emphasise the process and 
to give rise to phrases of the sort — “pro- 
pulsion of flying saucers” — from which 
Mr. Metcalfe begins his analysis of “subject 
qualification” in paragraph 133, whereas, 
a more direct or concrete language, such 
as Latin, will tend naturally to express 
the same situation in a phrase which 
emphasises the thing. 


I have not examined all of the passages 
in “Information indexing’ which deal 
with subject qualification nor would there 
be space here to comment on them in 
detail if I had. The examples that have 
been discussed are, however, sufficient to 
suggest that Mr. Metcalfe’s mastery of the 
logic of the situation is less than perfect 
and that there may be more satisfactory 
ways of escaping from his dilemma. 


In paragraphs 924-925 Mr. Metcalfe 
makes a final effort “to state in strictly 
logical terms and as simply as possible the 
distinction between specification 
and qualification.” “The ancient predi- 
cables [are first] applied to motor-cars and 
their wheels as subjects;” this gives the 
following analysis: “In Motor Cars — 
Wheels we have a distinction of species, 
which is the subject and the heading, 
and a property, which is a qualification or 
limitation of the subject and a subhead- 
ing.” If, however, we turn from subject to 
information, indexed by subject, “then 
we have a genus of information, motor- 
cars, and what we regarded as a property 
qualifying them as subject becomes a 
difference, defining a species or subclass 
of information in the genus or class of 
motor-car information generally.” “All 
this,” comments Mr. Metcalfe, “may not 
be easy to follow;” I must admit that I 
am unable to follow it at all. 

I cannot see that “the ancient predi- 


cables” throw any light on the means 
by which the phrase Motor-Cars — Wheels 
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can be made to stand for a class which 
is subordinate to Motor-Cars. Wheels are 
not a property of Motor Cars, though 
Having Wheels is; but this is not a 
property which will limit the class Motor 
Cars in any way for it is a property which 
Motor-Cars share with the wider class of 
all Wheeled Vehicles. Nor can I follow 
how, by simply saying that we are not 
talking about subjects but about informa- 
tion, we transform what was a_ property 
into a difference. Nor, with the present 
example, does there appear to be any 
point in making the transformation since, 
for the reason already given, Wheels or 
Having Wheels cannot serve as the differ- 
ence of a narrower class than Motor Cars. 


Yet Mr. Metcalfe does seem to be cor- 
rect in claiming that, while “Motor-car 
Wheels” is not a species of “Motor-Cars”, 
books on the former can be treated as 
a subclass of books on the latter. An 
automobile salesman who exhibited four 
motor-car wheels as the latest model motor- 
car might attract a laugh but he could 
not expect to attract any custom; we may, 
however, put our books on motor-car 
wheels on the shelves which are labelled 
Motor-Cars without feeling that we are 
doing anything incongruous. The expla- 
nation of this difference is, however, to 
be found not in considerations of logic 
but of language. 


In order to prepare the way for this 
explanation it will be helpful first to 
consider the question at the head of this 
note: “What is a subject ?”” In paragraphs 
539-540 Mr. Metcalfe makes a_ threefold 
distinction, which he says “is metaphysical 
and physical rather than logical,’”’ between 
information, subject, and object. “There 
is always the source of the information .. . 
and always a subject and the subject must 
have its matter or object.” Now, for 
librarians who, as Mr. Metcalfe believes, 
are not at their ease with the subtleties 
of logic, this scheme appears to be unne- 
cessarily complicated. For them it would 
surely be wiser to accept the common- 
sense view that information is about ob- 
jects — that the motor-cars we read about 
are the motor-cars we see and dodge 
on the streets — rather than about Motor- 
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Cars as subjects which in their turn 
correspond to motor-cars as objects. This 
common-sense view ol information is 
capable, when necessary, of dealing with 
the question of abstraction at which Mr. 
Metcalfe glances in the remainder of 
paragraph 539, and its acceptance opens the 
way to the answer that a subject is the 
name or label of a piece of information 
or of a class of pieces of information. This 
does away with the sharp distinction 
between subject and information which, 
as has been already argued, cannot be 
successfully maintained. 

If a subject is the name of a piece or a 
body of information and if that informa- 
tion is about an object or a class of objects, 
it should be noted that the name of the 
information, motor cars, may be the same 
as the name of the objects, motor-cars. 
But at this point the librarian must be 
prepared to make a distinction, for the 
name is capable of being used differently 
in the two contexts. To use “motor-cars” 
of objects in such a way that it could mean 
motor-car wheels would only cause con- 
fusion in service stations and automobile 
show-rooms but in relation to books and 
information it not only does not cause 
confusion but may be decidedly helpful 
to define “motor-cars” in such a way that 
it includes “motor-car wheels.” 

This, I submit, is the way in which we 
should look for a_ resolution of Mr. 
Metcalfe’s dilemma. It does no violence, as 
his solution does, to “the ancient 
predicables”. It is simply a claim that in 
our Classification schedules the subjects 
shall include what we define them as 
including. The headings that are used in 
classification schedules are chosen with a 
view to conciseness. They are labels or 
signposts; they are not necessarily, taken 
by themselves, fully descriptive; still less, 
of course, are they definitions. To under- 
stand their content properly we must, as 
every library-school student knows, take 
account also of their context. The content 
of the wider terms must be filled in by 
examination of the terms which are sub- 
ordinate to them; the precise sense of 
subordinate terms must be determined by 
reference to the terms which stand above 
them. 
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It is for this reason that the subdivisions 
of Agriculture are not confined to formal 
species of agriculture such as tropical 
agriculture and _ soilless agriculture but 
may, as Mr. Metcalfe points out in para- 
graph 149, comprise all the diversity of 
the literature of agriculture. It is for 
this reason that all of the subdivisions of 
agricultural literature are comprised in 
the inclusive class Agriculture. If the 
subclasses are included in the general 
class by definition they can be derived 
from it again and the problem of the 
classifier is to devise a consistent and 
orderly scheme for their derivation and 
arrangement. 


Thus we return to the point from which 
we started, for consideration of the way 


in which subclasses may be most helpfully 
and most consistently derived from their 
including class is the theme of the passage 
which Mr. Metcalfe criticises from the 
memorandum of the Classification Re- 
search Group. 
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Cat- 


Correspondence 


Dear Madam, 


In the July issue Mr. Crittenden quotes 
some useful facts and figures of Canadian 
librarianship, but his observations regard- 
ing the influences on the 
country’s culture are less than profound. 
Not that they are entirely wrong: indeed, it 
is a curious thing to see remarks so nearly 
right leading to a conclusion so funda- 
mentally misleading. 


The Canadian’s primary concern, he 
says, is a fear of the proximity of the 
United States, a fear of being swamped by 
the impact of things American. Here is 
where he seems so correct, as he is repro- 
ducing exactly the thought and expression 
of so many Canadians. Even the word 
“swamped” is the very one often used in 
this connection by masses of the Canadian 
people. But the well known inferiority 
complex which causes this fear is, naturally 
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enough, restricted to the masses, and per- 
haps the semi-intelligent: it certainly has 
no place in the adult minds of the intelli- 
gentsia. The latter appreciate the nearness 
of the U.S.A., accept from her as from any 
other nation the things they admire, reject 
the rest, and continue to develop their own 
abilities and resources. Narrow nation- 
alism has therefore no connection with the 
best of either of the two professions to 
which Mr. Crittenden attempts to link it, 
letters and librarianship. 


The counter to the American influence 
in the minds of the less mature is not, 
furthermore, a turning to things British, 
but an insistent and often crude stressing 
of their Canadianism — perhaps not unlike 
the exaggerated nationalism expressed in 
print by Rex Ingamells and the Jindyworo- 
baks in the 1940s. That this is not the at- 
titude of those who matter, in literature or 
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in librarianship, is evidenced throughout 
any issue of the best Canadian publications 
in these fields, e.g. The Tamarack review 
(1) Canadian literature (2), and the 
British Columbia library quarterly (3). 
“I have no intention of promoting the 
kind of cultural nationalism which suggests 
that being Canadian is an initial virtue in 
a piece of writing,” says the editor of 
Canadian literature (4); and the editors 
of The Tamarack review echo: “Preoccup- 
ation with Canadian literature as a thing- 
in-itself is the merest narcissism; and we 
have always suspected that the obsession 
of Narcissus was not so much with his own 
beauty as with the fear that if he raised his 
eyes they might fall on a face more interest- 
ing than his own.” (5) 

As for the British influence, the surprise 
is not that it is so great, but that in a 
Commonwealth country, and one counting 
so many British migrants, it is so small. 
The presence of American and British 
reference books in a Canadian library 
indicates a “schizophrenic” condition no 
more than in any large Australian library, 
with its O.E.D. and its Webster; its 
Chambers, Britannica, and even 
Americana. And the fiction collection in 
any good library in this country will, apart 
from a reasonable Canadian emphasis, 
represent not national prejudices but a 
cross-section of the world’s best literature, 
the’ same as in any good library in Aust- 
ralia, America, Britain, or anywhere else. 


The fear of Americanism, and narrow 
nationalism, are preoccupations of the 
mediocre. Those who are achieving in 
Canada the exciting things of which Mr. 
Crittenden writes are doing so not because 
of this fear or this nationalism, but because 
they realize that the basis of art is the 
writing or the painting or the designing 
of something well, and that nationalism 
has about the same effect upon its worth 
as the frame of their picture or the binding 
of their book. 


(1) Published by members of the English 
Department of the University of Toronto 
(Box 157, Postal Station K, ‘Toronto, 
Ont.) , and thoroughly worthy of a place, 
on its own merits as a collection of literary 
art, in any sizeable library. 

(2) Published by the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

(3) The official organ of the British 
Columbia Library Association, C/o the 
Vancouver Public Library. 


(4) British Columbia library quarterly, 
vol. 23, no. 1 (July 1959), p. 18. 

(5) The Tamarack 
Winter 1959, p. 3. 


review, issue 10, 


Yours faithfully, 
G. P. SELTH, 
Reference Division, University 
of British Columbia Library. 


AUTOMATIC BOOK-CRADLE/PAGE-TURNER 


The Council on Library Resources has placed a contract with the de Florez 
Company of Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey for the construction of a working model 


of an automatic book-cradle/ page-turner. 


The device is designed to eliminate the 


manual methods which are at present used for placing and turning the pages of books 


being microfilmed or televised. 
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The Hospital Library Service of the 
New South Wales Department 
of Public Health 


By Juprru Hunter, B.Sc. 
Librarian, N.S.W. Dept.of Public Health, 1955 — 1959. 


It is now ten years since a survey of the 
existing provision of books for inmates of 
State Government institutions in New 
South Wales was made by Miss Jean Arnot, 
Head Cataloguer Public Library New 
South Wales, assisted by Miss Joan Tighe, 
then Librarian of the New South Wales 
Department of Public Health. A_ short 
account of this survey and the commence- 
ment of the Hospital Library Service has 
appeared elsewhere in this Journal. (2) 


Although the survey included institu- 
tions administered by three departments, 
Public Health, Child Welfare and Prisons, 
the only libraries considered here will be 
those in the mental hospitals and state 
hospitals for the aged of the Department 
of Public Health. 


At the conclusion of their survey, Miss 
Arnot and Miss Tighe made recommend- 
ations for the development of recreational 
libraries in the mental and state hospitals 
which are administered by the Health Dep- 
artment. The success of the hospital librar- 
ies is due to the foundation laid down in 
these recommendations and to the co- 
operation of the Department with its Lib- 
rary staff. 


As -the survey progressed a depressing 
picture emerged. Although the majority 
of the hospitals had rooms which they 
called libraries, these were little used 
because the book stock almost invariably 
consisted of discards from commercial 
and other libraries and donations. Some 
hospitals indeed had a large number of 
books but quantity appeared to be more 
important than quality. One hospital had 
4,000 books but of these the majority had 
to be discarded. When this was done, 
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discarding only those which were absolutely 
without interest and in a bad state of re- 
pair, approximately 600 books remained 
and these were only used as an interim 
measure until a proper library service 
could be started. 


Books were not organized in any way, with 
one exception, where there was an alpha- 
betical author shelf arrangement. There 
were no trained staff and no proper records. 
In most cases a patient was given the job of 
looking after the library. All books were 
carefully retained even though they were 
unsuitable titles and in a bad state of 
repair. Pages missing were carefully noted 
in the books which were then replaced 
on the shelves. Small wonder that little or 
no borrowing was done from such 
collections. 


However, although the libraries were 
not good, there was a receptive attitude 
to the idea of library services and provision 
of books. It had long been recognised that 
libraries would be a valuable amenity in 
the hospitals. 


It is interesting to note that in the 
report of the New South Wales Inspector 
General of the Insane for 1879 it is record- 
ed that, at Callan Park Hospital for the 
Insane, “a new library has been formed, 
and will conduce greatly to the comfort 
and happiness of the patients, as the choice 
of books is varied od comprises the works 
of many of the best authors.” 


In the same report for 1881 it was 
stated: “In connection with this Hospital 
[Gladesville] as having enjoyed the larger 
share of the benefit, I desire to put on 
record my thanks to the Trustees of the Free 
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Public Library, who, through their Librar- 
ian (Mr. R. C. Walker) have placed at my 
disposal for distribution the whole of the 
magazines and other volumes not required 
for binding or for the shelves of the avery. 
These magazines have been divided be- 
tween the hospitals at Gladesville and 
Callan Park and have been a _ most 
acceptable gift.” 

It is perhaps not inappropriate to make 
a comparison between the state of the 
libraries in the hospitals and the state of 
the Schools of Arts libraries in Australia 
at the time of the Munn-Pitt report. The 
hospital libraries have been part of the 
general picture of library services in this 
state and in their subsequent development 
have participated in the expansion of 
library services as a whole. 

Action followed swiftly, the first organ- 
ized hospital library being opened at 
Parramatta Mental Hospital in 1950 and 
by June, 1952 the total number of libra- 
ries was 7. Three more libraries have 
since been established and there are now 
9 hospital recreational libraries. (One 
hospital was closed in 1958). There are 
7 mental hospital libraries, 3 of which 
are in country areas, and 2 state hospital 
libraries. 

These libraries have attractive book 
stock, are properly organized and housed 
in pleasant surroundings. Where new 
buildings have been erected at some hos- 
pitals it has been possible to have a 
library room specially planned for the 
purpose. It is usually most appropriate 
to have the library in the recreational 
block. 

Bibliotherapy. 

It is difficult to consider hospital libra- 
ries without considering bibliotherapy, a 
topic on which there is a fairly extensive 
literature, as evidenced by the fact that 
a recent selected bibliography on this 
subject listed 264 items. (3) Bibliotherapy 
has been defined in various ways. Bla- 
kiston’s New Gould Medical Dictionary 
defines it as “treatment of patients by 
advising reading of books.” This is a 
vague statement and attempts have been 
made to place the use of books in this 
way on a scientific basis by studying the 
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precise effects of individual books and 
types of reading matter so that books 
found to be of benefit might be prescribed 
to certain types of individuals. 


Hirsch has a more realistic view when 
he says — 

“Bibliotherapy means the use of books 
for the treatment of patients. It is not 
one of the scientific forms of treatment, at 
least not as yet. It is more an art of 
treatment. It belongs in the program of 
the occupational and educational therapist 
for the rehabilitation of chronically ill, 
physicaly ill and mentally ill patients.” (4) . 

McDaniel, in trying to place bibliothe- 
rapy in its proper perspective, asks “must 
we not say that even with the promising 
aid of the psychic disciplines, bibliotherapy 
as a science rather than an art has still 
to find its bearings.” (5) 


There can be no doubt, however, that 
reading does have a therapeutic value. 
Books may of course, be used by psy- 
chiatrists in dealing with individual 
patients. This is outside the scope of the 
librarian except in so far as he may supply 
the books. A certain amount of group 
bibliotherapy has been carried out, par- 
ticularly in the United States. This is 
done under the guidance of psychiatrist, 
psychologist, ward physician and perhaps 
social worker. Here the librarian is part 
of a team and supplies the material used 
in group reading aloud programmes and 
discussion groups and may lead the 
groups. The main object of these prog- 
rammes is to get patients to respond and 
participate in discussion. 

Although at the present time in the 
Hospital Library Service it is more often 
diversional or recreational therapy that is 
accomplished, the librarians in some 
mental hospitals participate in play reading 
and discussion groups, for which they also 
obtain the necessary literature. 


Administration and Staff. 

The Hospital Library Service is admin- 
istered centrally as part of the Library of 
the Department, the other section of the 
work being the technical library service 
for Departmental Officers. Staff are sec- 
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onded from the Public Library of New 
South Wales, thus ensuring maintenance 
of the service and preservation of stand- 
ards. There is a staff of 10 engaged in 
the hospital library work. All other costs 
in connection with the provision of the 
library service are met by the Department. 

Each hospital library has the services 
of one or more patient assistants who help 
in the running of the library. Their duties 
depend on their capabilities — putting 
away books, looking after the library while 
the librarian is doing ward services, typing, 
dusting, marking off loan records, pushing 
book trolleys. Patients view work in the 
library with great pleasure as in the mental 
hospitals if one assists in the library it 
may be taken as a sign of improvement 
and in some cases a prelude to discharge 
from the hospital. 

The number of days each library is open 
varies with the size of the hospital from 
2 to 5 days. Some patients come to the 
library individually, some wards as a group 
and for others who are not able to visit the 
library ward services are provided. 

Librarians in the metropolitan area 
spend one day each week at Head Office 
Library, providing opportunities for sel- 
ecting books, staff discussions and dealing 
with special loans. As well as looking after 
the recreational library, the hospital libra- 
rians manage the circulation of medical 
periodicals sent from Head Office to hos- 
pital staff and provide liaison between the 
staff and Head Office Library. In hospitals 
where a hospital magazine is produced by 
the patients, the librarian is usually on the 
editorial committee. 


Book Stock. 

Books are purchased and __ processed 
centrally, one library assistant being sta- 
tioned at Head Office for this purpose. 
A central author catalogue of books in 
the service, with which the accession record 
is combined, and a shelf list for each hos- 
pital library are maintained at Head Office. 
Each library has a dictionary catalogue of 
its own collection and the book cards 
which are not kept in the books serve as 
a shelf list. 

‘Book stock does not belong to any 
individual library but may be transferred 
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within the system. This means that a lot 
of duplication can be avoided as the mys- 
tery, western and romance sections in 
particular are quickly read out and are 
exchanged between libraries thus prolong- 
ing the useful life of these books which 
are in fact more often worn out than read 
out. A certain amount of duplication is 
unavoidable for sought-after authors and 
best-sellers which have a great deal of 
publicity and are therefore wanted simul- 
taneously in all hospitals. 

The Libraries vary in size from approx- 
imately 2,000 to 3,800 books, and the total 
book stock of the Hospital Library Ser- 
vice (excluding a small undistributed 
collection at Head Office) is about 24,000. 
New books are added weekly and in 
twelve months each library receives 200 to 
300 new books depending on the size of 
the hospital. The total number of books 
purchased each year is approximately 
3,000. This figure only includes normal 
additions to stock. If a new library is 
opened the number added is greater. 

It is important in the mental and state 
hospitals to keep the book stock constantly 
refreshed. This is a situation, entirely 
different from that of general hospitals, 
where patients may stay for only two or 
three weeks. Patients in mental and state 
hospitals stay for much longer periods, in 
some cases for many years; as the patients 
do not change the books must. 
Classification. 

The non-fiction is classified by the 
Abridged Dewey Decimal Classification. 
The fiction is classified into the following 
groups:- 

F 1. General. 

F 2. Adventure stories. 

F 3. Mystery stories. 

F 4. Historical. 

F 5. Humorous (includes books of 

cartoons, jokes etc.) 

F 6. Romance. 

F 7. Sea stories. 

F 8. Short stories. 

F 9. War stories. 

F10. Westerns. 

With readers in the mental and state 
hospitals everything possible is done to 
make their choice of reading material easier 
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and the fiction classification is one way of 
doing this. This division of fiction also 
helps the librarians in selecting books to 
be taken on book trolleys for ward services 
and assists them in exchanging books be- 
tween libraries. 


Book selection. 


There is general agreement on the 
necessity for careful book selection in 
hospital libraries, particularly in those 


serving psychiatric patients. However, 
opinions on what should be excluded from 
the book stock vary widely. Some psychiat- 
rists maintain that it does not matter 
what a patient reads whilst others feel 
that certain types of books should be 
excluded. 

Practices in hospital libraries also differ 
widely. At Lancaster Moor Mental 
Hospital in England, patients were only 
allowed to borrow thrillers and detective 
novels with the permission of a doctor (1). 
At Cleveland State Receiving Hospital in 
the United States non-fiction books exclu- 
ded are those on psychology, psychiatry 
and religion and in the field of fiction 
mystery stories, suicide incidents, psycho- 
logical themes, war novels, disturbing 
family problems and unpleasant medical 
accounts are avoided. (6) 


Whilst the Hospital Library Service 
does not contain books on psychology and 
psychiatry, these may nevertheless be 
borrowed for patients if recommended by 
a psychiatrist. 


In the fiction field whole classes of 
books are not excluded but books with 
psychological themes and those which deal 
with mentally ill people in an unfavour- 
able light are avoided. Unfortunately there 
is a current trend to introduce mental 
illness and psychiatric jargon into any 
and eyery type of fiction, irrespective of 
whether it has any connection with the 
main theme of the book or not. This 
sometimes makes the selection of fiction 
difficult and it is interesting to note that 
the Cleveland State Receiving Hospital, 
even excluding the types of books men- 
tioned, has experienced similar difficulties. 


The general rule is to avoid any litera- 
ture which might have a disturbing influ- 


ence on sensitive patients. 
Loan Records and Statistics. 

A double entry loan system is used for 
various reasons. Borrowers’ cards are 
retained in the library filed by wards, an 
arrangement necessary for carrying out 
ward services. A record of books borrowed 
is kept on the borrowers’ cards. ‘This 
means that there is a record of any indi- 
vidual borrower's reading, which may be 
viewed by therapists if they so desire, and 
when a borrower ‘is unable to come to the 
library the librarian can select suitable 
books that he has not read. 

If a patient is discharged he can be 
told immediately what books he has on 
loan. 

The book cards which are filed apart 
from the books also serve as a shelf list. 
The name of the borrower and the ward 
to which he belongs are recorded on the 
book card. This means that the location 
of any book can be ascertained. This is 
important as not all borrowers are tho- 
roughly responsible and books do some- 
times go astray in wards or are returned 
by persons other than the borrower. 

Statistics are kept of the daily number 
of borrowers and books borrowed in each 
class of fiction and non-fiction. The total 
loans in the preceding twelve months of 
all hospital libraries was 132,861. 
Reading interests. 

It may be asked “what do mental pa- 
tients read?” ‘The answer is that the 
reading interests of the mental hospital 
population are similar to the reading 
interests of the general public. 


The book stock in the hospital libraries 
generally consists of approximately 70% 
fiction and 30°; non-fiction. Each library 
has a small ready reference collection con- 
sisting of encyclopaedias, dictionaries, both 
English and foreign and atlases. These are 
used frequently. 

The largest class in non-fiction is D.C. 
900 for a high proportion of travel books 
is purchased, preferably well illustrated. 
The number of books in this class is made 
larger because books are frequently classi- 
fied to a country number, if it is at all 
possible, in preference to a more correct 
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subject classification. Many readers would 
otherwise not be so likely to borrow these 
books. 

Books on any topic which are well illus- 
trated are always in great demand as many 
patients in the mental hospitals who can- 
not put the concentrated effort into read- 
ing a book can nevertheless obtain a great 
deal of pleasure from borrowing and 
looking at books of this type. Natural 
history books, film annuals, picture books 
of other countries and their peoples and 
books about the Royal Family are always 
appreciated. 

Patients may make special requests for 
books which may be obtained from other 
libraries. A large number of these are 
requests for foreign language books from 
those whose native language is not 
English. Many readers in the mental 
hospitals follow book reviews in Saturday’s 
Sydney Morning Herald and request books 
reviewed. In addition many requests are 
made for information on a wide variety 
of topics, for example — budgerigars, 
yacht building, tatting, astronomy, photo- 
graphy, lettering. 


Sometimes a particular hospital’s activi- 
ties necessitate special purchases. At one 
mental hospital a weekly duplicated bulle- 
tin is produced making a feature of 
puzzles of all kinds, prizes, usually packets 
of cigarettes, being awarded to the win- 
ners. Books of puzzles, mainly mathema- 
tical, have been purchased to help in the 
production of this bulletin. 


At another hospital the occupational 
therapists commenced book repairing as 
a new activity and several books on book 
repairing and simple binding were pur- 
chased. This is a case of mutual benefit 
as the hospital now does book repairs for 
other hospital libraries in the system as 
well as its own. Other special activities 
which have also been assisted in this way 
are gardening and courses in home mak- 
ing, dressmaking and cooking. 


Generally the proportion of fiction and 
non-fiction in loans is 80% fiction and 
20% non-fiction. 


‘ However, at Newington State Hospital 
for elderly women, 91% of the loans are 
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fiction and of these 419% are romances. 
At Lidcombe State Hospital for elderly 
men 21°, of the fiction loans are westerns. 


Librarians in the hospital libraries can- 
not afford to be critical of their readers’ 
literary tastes. Who is to deny old ladies 
whose pleasures in life must be few, any 
pleasure they may obtain from their 
romances? The important thing is that 
the readers should derive some enjoyment 
from and have a feeling of participation 
in their hospital library. 


Hospital recreational libraries, 
organized and staffed, are now considered 
to be essential in the mental hospitals 
and state hospitals for the aged, administer- 
ed by the Department where they provide 
a worth while service for less fortunate 
members of the community. That the 
library service is fully appreciated is evid- 
enced by the fact that as new mental hos- 
pitals are erected the provision of a library 
is considered at the planning \ stage. 
Hospital librarians find the work rewarding. 
People confined to institutions have fewer 
amenities for entertainment at their dis- 
posal than the rest of the community, and 
consequently they have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the services provided by their 
libraries. 
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Book Reviews 


Ranganathan, S. R. Library Administra- 
tion. 2nd Edition. Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1959. £A2/4/0. 

“This is not a book to be read through 
like the Five laws of library science. It is, 
on the contrary, a most prosaic manual, 
full of details. It does not attempt either 
to discuss or even to state what the outlook 
of libraries should be...it assumes the 
outlook set forth in Five laws of library 
science.” Thus the author accurately des- 
cribes both the strength and the limita- 
tions of this work, which runs to 678 
pages. 

Its thesis is that efficiency depends upon 
job analysis, rigid standardization of 
routines, and staff consultative committees. 
It is stated that about 1,000 jobs are 
isolated and the routine of each described. 
The method used and the thoroughness 
with which it is applied may be shown 
by the following example. 

“Book Selection Section 
212 Job Analysis 
2121 Sources 

The work of the Book Selection Section 
relating to Sources in general may consist 
of the following items: 

2. Acquiring the sources for book selec- 
tion by purchase or donation or other- 
wise, which may be referred to as 
Sources Acquiring Work... 

2121:2 Sources Acquiring Work 
2121:2:1 Sources Acquiring Work is to 
consist of the following immediate 
jobs: 

1. As and when the names of useful 
sources for book selection come to 
notice, jotting down the necessary 
particulars which may be referred to 
as Sources Noting...” 

Five pages further on the exact proce- 
dure for jotting down these particulars 
is set out in a 14 line paragraph. 


Sometimes one may wonder whether 
this analysis has been taken rather further 
than is perhaps necessary, for example: 

“2223:4 Doubt clearing work. 
2223:4:5 Doubt clearing work is to 
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consist of the following weekly jobs: 


5. Placing before the experts the issues 
on which advice is sought, which may 
be referred to as Advice Seeking; and 

8. Taking the necessary action on receipt 
of the advice, which may be referred 
to as Advice Disposing.” 


Standardization undoubtedly has value, 
but if it becomes meticulous it may lead 
to the inhibition of initiative. No instance 
was observed of any suggestion that 
there might be more than one way of 
doing a particular job. Indeed, much of 
the book reads more like an extremely 
detailed staff manual than a_ professional 
text. There is nowhere any invitation to 
critical thought. 

Some of the methods described are 
rather more complex than those to which 
we are accustomed, and are thus interest- 
ing by comparison. It is stated that every 
book must be given a serial accession num- 
ber and gifts a donation number in addi- 
tion. Further, in allocating accession 
numbers judgment must be used so that, 
for example, if several slim volumes of 
a serial might in the future be bound 
together, they should initially be given 
only one accession number, while a thick 
book which might need at a later date 
to be rebound in two or more volumes 
should be given the appropriate number 
of accession numbers. 

“In fact, in the Madras University 
Library, such complicated questions are 
decided by a Committee consisting of 
the Heads of the Accessions Section, the 
Periodical Publication Section, the 
Technical Section and the Maintenance 
Section before the final approval of the 
librarian is sought.” 


Dr. Ranganathan rightly stresses the 
importance to efficiency of releasing the 
initiative and enthusiasm of staff and 
advocates a hierarchy of staff consultative 
committees meeting at regular intervals. 
There is no question of the importance 
of staff consultation, of doing things with 
staff rather than to them, but whether 
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formal monthly meetings are better than 
informal ad hoc discussions with the peo- 
ple concerned, when particular points crop 
up, is a matter of opinion. 

The old and the new concepts of refer- 
ence service are neatly described. The 
old: “Provide the books and keep out of 
the way of the readers as much as possible”. 
The new: “the provision of human beings 
...to interpret the books to the readers”. 
The author emphasizes “the out and out 
academic and personal” nature of refer- 
ence service and would not permit 
reference staff even to write letters. This 
would seem to imply that in India refer- 
ence enquiries are not received from 
country residents by post, another contrast 
with Australia. 


“The organisation of the Reference 
Section of a library should be such that 
the temptation of administrative pres- 
tige is kept as much out of sight and 
scent as possible. Their full energy and 
time should be spent in understanding 
the readers on the one hand and the 
resources of the library on the other so 
that they may efficiently discharge the 
vital function of establishing contact 
between the right reader and the right 
book, at the right time and in the right 
manner.” 


This book is written for conditions very 
different from ours. Indeed, part of its 
interest lies in the glimpses it gives between 
the lines of the situation in an Indian 
library. How far it is applicable to Aus- 
tralian conditions is open to question. The 
bibliography is disappointing. 

AS. 


GALVIN, Hoyt R., and VAN BUREN, 
Martin: The Small public library 
building. 
(UNESCO Public Library Manuals. 10.) 
1959. 


The Editors of this manual explain that 
UNESCO often receives requests from all 
parts of the world for information on 
varying aspects of public library building 
and equipping. In addition, the Organiza- 
tion’s field experts are called on to advise 
on library building programmes in devel- 
oping areas. 
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Experience has shown that it is diffi- 
cult to find books and articles applicable 
to various environments and written in 
a language enquirers can understand. 


To meet problems involved 
UNESCO commissioned the writing of a 
book on the building and equipping of 
small public libraries with bookstocks of 
up to 100,000 volumes, wherein the prin- 
ciples stated would be_ internationally 
applicable. This book has been published 
in English, French and Spanish and _ is 
available from UNESCO agencies through- 
out the world. 


The Editors are Mr. Hoyt R. Galvin, 
Director of Libraries, Charlotte and Meck- 
lenberg County, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and Mr. Martin Van Buren, Interior 
Architect, of the same city. These men 
have worked together on a number of 
library building projects in the past and 
have drawn on their combined experience 
to produce a very interesting and valuable 
manual in which they have introduced 
the more important principles and_pro- 
cedures they have found essential for 
planning, building or remodelling small 
public libraries. 


One interesting aspect of the book for 
Australian librarians is the emphasis placed 
on programming and planning and the 
clear statement of the role of each member 
of the planning team — the authority, the 
architect and the librarian. It is refresh- 
ing to see so succinctly stated that the 
librarian is an important and necessary 
member of such a team. So often, at least 
in New South Wales, the public library 
is planned and sometimes even completed 
heleee the librarian is appointed. In other 
cases, scant attention has been paid to the 
librarian’s views on the library as a func- 
tional unit. In fact, there has been some 
apparent reluctance to admit that the 
librarian has anything of value to con- 
tribute to the planning of the library at 
all. 


The Editors say “Normally, the librarian 
is the co-ordinator of the library building 
project . . . co-ordinator of the planning 
team; author of the written programme of 
the building consultant with the 
architect in developing preliminary plans 
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. consultant with the interior architect 
in developing furniture and equipment 
layouts . . . co-ordinator of plans for the 
occupancy of the building . . . co-ordinator 
of dedication and opening ceremonies.” It 
need hardly be mentioned, of course, that 
the librarian should be fully equipped 
professionally to carry out these duties, and 
to understand architectural terminology, 
the reading of plans and blueprints and 
the functions of the builder, engineer, 
electrician, interior decorator, etc. 


One could perhaps have wished for more 
than the two floor plans shown but both 
have the virtue of simplicity and adapta- 
bility. The illustrations of interiors, fur- 
niture and other equipment, however are 
excellent and should stimulate both envy 
and emulation. The library photographs 
are drawn mainly from American sources, 
as is natural, but attractive buildings from 
Japan, New Zealand, Canada and West 
Germany are also represented. The dom- 
inant note throughout is elegant simplicity. 


Librarians and architects will find parti- 
cular interest in the discussion of furniture 
and equipment and the pros and cons of 
various layouts. The stress on functional 
suitability and the necessity for careful and 
adequate planning for both present and 
future needs should be heeded by all con- 
cerned in the building programme. A 
warning against underestimation of the 
potential needs of the library service is 
sounded again and again, and rightly so, 
as every reader will call to mind libraries 
which were grossly inadequate on the day 
they were opened and incapable of expan- 
sion because of deficiencies of site, design 
and equipment. 


The book can be very heartily recom- 
mended not only to librarians and libra- 
rians-in-training but to architects, equip- 
ment suppliers and last, but by no means 
least, local government authorities, library 
trustees and library committees. 

A recital of the manual’s many excellent 
features would result in a paraphrase of 
the book itself but the attention of the 
potential reader is drawn to:— 

(a) The checklist of the various areas of 
the small public library and their situ- 
ation in relation to one another. 

(b) Factors determining the choice of site 
for the building. 

(c) Estimation of library size and cost. 

(d) Virtues and defects of various types of 
building materials. 

(e) Clear and full discussion of shelving 
and book stacks. 

(f) Valuable hints on the choice and siting 
of all types of library furniture and 
equipment. 

(g) A full bibliography directing readers 
to further information on new cons- 
truction, , remodelling and book- 
mobiles. 

(h) Handy conversion tables and standard 
heights of library equipment. 


Whilst “The Small Public Library 
Building” can in no sense compete with 
or replace the wider scope of Wheeler and 
Githens’ work, it could with advantage 
be required reading for Australian libra- 
rians, not only because of the sound 
commonsense of its suggestions but also 
for the ready application of its principles 
to local conditions. 

—Thurles Thomas. 


KEESING’S CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES has begun to issue a full cumu- 
lative quarterly index of names. Libraries should note that an extra subscription 


must be paid for this index (£1 stg.). 
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Personnel 


Mr. K. N. J. Bernie, B.A., has been 
appointed to the new position of Deputy 
Librarian at Canberra University College. 

He began his career in the Public 
Library of New South Wales in 1933. He 
was subsequently appointed as Research 
Officer in the New South Wales Premier’s 
Department and joined the staff of the 
National Library, Canberra, in 1948. 


From 1951 to 1953, as Liaison Officer 
in London for the Commonwealth Nation- 
al Library, he was in close contact with 
many reference and university libraries 
in Britain and was responsible for the 
acquisition of books, manuscripts and 
other materials of importance to Australian 
scholars. 


Since his return to Canberra in 1954 he 
has acted for various periods as Chief 
Extension Officer, Chief Reference Officer, 
Chief Bibliographical Officer and Admin- 
istrative Officer. He has held a senior 
position in the Legislative Reference 
Branch of the National Library since 
February this year. 

An active member of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Australia since its foundation 
in 1937, Mr. Bernie has held executive 
office in both the New South Wales and 
Australian Capital Territory branches and 
is at present a Representative Councillor 
for the A.C.T. Branch. 

Miss Mona Dunlea, formerly Regional 
Librarian at Echuca, has been appointed 
City Librarian of Newtown and Chilwell 
Libraries, Victoria. 

Mrs. Warwick Eldridge (Miss Joan 
McKenzie) has resigned her position of 
Children’s Library Officer of the Free 
Library Service Board, Victoria. During 
her two years with the Board Mrs. Eld- 
ridge made a remarkable impact on the 
growth of Children’s Librarianship and 
the quality of children’s libraries in 
Victoria by her professional work with 
libraries, by her public speeches and by 
her lectures to students of the Library 
Training School. During the oo Mrs. 
Eldridge visited all municipal children’s 
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libraries in Victoria, and many distant 
branches and depots. She held seminars 
at three country centres and convened the 
highly successful Children’s Library Semi- 
nar held at the Public Library of Victoria 
in May, 1959. This three-day seminar was 
attended by more than eighty school and 
municipal librarians from all over Victoria. 
Perhaps her other single outstanding 
achievement was her conception of 
“Hallo My Fancy; a basic booklist for 
municipal children’s libraries”. ‘This book- 
list is to be produced in four parts and 
to be revised regularly. Part 1: Fiction, 
compiled by Mrs. Eldrige, containing over 
600 entries with annotation, was published 
by the Free Library Service Board in 
1959. 

Mrs. Eldridge, an active professional 
member of the Association for many years, 
bore office in the Children’s Library Sec- 
tion and now represents the Victorian 
Branch on the Children’s Book Council. 
Before coming to Victoria Mrs. Eldridge 
worked at the State Library, Hobart, the 
Launceston Children’s Library, the Laun- 
ceston Technical High School Library, 
and organized and was first librarian of 
the Townsville Children’s Library. 


Mr. Frank Kellaway, B.A., Wangaratta 
Regional Librarian, has resigned. 

Mr. Anthony Ketley, formerly of the 
Public Library of South Australia, has 
been appointed Organizer of School Libra- 
ries in the South Australian Education 
Department. 

Miss Dorothy Leaper will return to the 
Canberra University College in March to 
fill the new position of Reference Officer. 

Mr. Ralph Patterson, City Librarian, 
Warrnambool Municipal Library, and 
doyen of Victorian municipal librarians, 
retired in September after many years of 
service. He was in charge of the library 
while it was still a voluntary body and 
continued when it was transferred to the 
Warrnambool City Council in 1950. As 
a Professional Member of the Association 
he was keenly interested in its affairs and 
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was nominated by the Victorian Branch 
Council to represent country libraries on 
the Free Library Service Board. He served 
in this capacity for five years (1954-59). 
His advice and friendship were highly 
valued by members of the Board and its 
staff. 

Mr. Hal Porter, B.A., Shepparton Re- 
gional Librarian, has been granted a 
Commonwealth Literary Fund fellowship 
of £1,000 to write a novel based on the 
life of Wainewright. Mr. Porter has pre- 
viously published “The Hexagon’ and 
“Handful of Pennies”. His collected 
short stories are to be published in 1960. 


Mr. W. D. Richardson, B.A., F.L.A., has 
been appointed first Glenelg Regional 
Librarian. He will organize and admin- 
ister a service to the City of Hamilton and 
the Shires of Dundas, Glenelg and 
Wannon. Mr. Richardson was formerly 
Librarian at Claremont, Western Australia. 


THE MUNICIPAL LIBRARY SCENE 
IN VICTORIA 


A REPORT ON PROGRESS 
By Barretr 


Municipal Library progress in Victoria 
during 1959 suggests that the era of the 
“hard sell” is coming to an end as more 
and more municipalities apply to the Free 
Library Service Board on their own initia- 
tive for library surveys. There are now 
twenty outstanding surveys and the Board 
is currently advertising for a second Field 
Officer to cope with this strong and con- 
tinuing pressure. During recent months 
the City of Mordialloc and the Shires of 
Altona, Beechworth, Cobram, Rochester, 
Whittlesea and Winchelsea have provided 
for library service in their estimates for 
the first time. 


Regional developments of particular 
interest took place in the East Gippsland 
and Goulburn Regions. A conference at 
Bairnsdale in August inaugurated the East 
Gippsland Regional Library embracing 
the Shires of Bairnsdale, Omeo and Orbost 


(total population: 20,000). The Shires 
of Maffra (10,500) and Tambo (5,000) 
will be added at an early date. Regional 
Librarian is Mr. Peter Stansfield, formerly 
Bairnsdale Shire Librarian. 

At Shepparton, in November, a confer- 
ence of representatives from the City of 
Shepparton and the Shires of Cobram, 
Nathalia, Numurkah and Shepparton was 
held to initiate a regional library. This 
library will bring service by stages to more 
than 30,000 people. Regional Librarian 
is Mr. Hal Porter, formerly Shepparton 
City Librarian. 

Many libraries are in the process 
of remodelling old buildings and in carry- 
ing out branch expansion programmes. 
The City of Ballarat is currently remodel- 
ling its library (Cost of conversion: 
£10,600). Extensions to the Children’s 
Library, provision of study carrels, a new 
central control hall, will give Ballarat one 
of the largest and best equipped Municipal 
libraries in Victoria. 


The City of Camberwell has taken over 
the Camberwell Town Hall for conversion 
to a new Central Library. Cost of con- 
version which will create a library area 
of 8,000 sq. ft. will be £17,500. A leading 
design consultant will be employed. The 
present Central Library at Canterbury will 
become a Branch Library. 


On the 30th October the City of North- 
cote opened its new branch library in St. 
George Road replacing a smaller branch 
which had served for 9 years. Other libra- 
ries with branches in course of construc- 
tion are the City of Sandringham Library 
with a new branch at Hampton (Archi- 
tects: Bates, Smart and McCutcheon; area: 
2,500 sq. ft. cost £11,000) and the City of 
Moorabbin with a new branch at Chelten- 
ham (Architects: lan Turner & Associates; 
area: 2,025 sq. ft.; cost £10,000 (approx.) ) . 
Moorabbin also has a new Central Library 
on the drawing board and will convert 
the present central library into a second 
branch. 
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The Council on Library Resources 


Sponsors Research into Machine Indexing 


The Council on Library Resources has 
awarded a contract for the first phase of 
an investigation into problems of mechan- 
ical indexing and retrieval of information 


-to  Ramo-Wooldridge, a division of 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. of Los 
Angeles, California. 

The proposed research programme will 
include the recording in machine language 
(i.e., on punched cards, punched tape or 
magnetic tape) of a small experimental 
library of scientific text (ca. 300,000 
words). This library text will be “raw” 
—i.e., it will not have been previously 
organized, classified, or indexed in any 
way. A general purpose computer will 
be programmed to search this text, in 
response to questions formulated by scien- 
tific workers, with a view to discovering 
and printing out information relevant to 
the answers. 


A number of techniques have been 
devised for the search and to test its 
effectiveness. The measure of effectiveness 
will take into account not only the rele- 
vant, but also the irrelevant information 
provided by the machine. To control the 
judgments of relevance and _ irrelevance, 
a group of experts in the subject of the 
experimental library will familiarize them- 
selves with its entire contents and be able 
to perform direct searches as a_ check 
against the machine. Similarly, several 
science librarians will also be able to 
check the machine, making use of tradi- 
tional indexing methods. 


No prior distinction will be made 
between automatic indexing and text 
searching. Investigation of the text search- 
ing will be used as an approach to the 
study of automatic indexing. 


Some of the fundamental problems 
which will receive attention during this 
investigation are the following: 


(a) The enquirer-enquiree relationship. 
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How does the enquirer’s question get 
translated into language which the ma- 
chine recognizes and understands ? 


(b) The hierarchical relationship. How 
does the machine distinguish between 
general and specific (e.g., how does it 
know that cats are included in mammals, 
or that leopards are cats ?) 


(c) “The Patent Office problem.” Can 
the machine supply information tomorrow 
on subjects which are not fully formulated 
or conceptualized today? How can it 
bring its ideas down to date ? 

Among the techniques which it is ex- 
pected to explore as bases for machine 
recognition of requested information are 
the following: 


(a) Simple specification of words which 
may be expected to be found in the 
informative response, and which the ma- 
chine should instantly recognize. 

(b) Specification of words ‘rich in 
relevant subject content — “key words”. 

(c) Extension of “key words” to include 
synonyms and close associates. 

(a) Specification of idiomatic phrases, 
co-occurrence of “key words” within sen- 
tences, etc. 

(e) Specification of a “word spectrum”, 
i.e., a quantitatively expressed complex of 
words which may be matched or approxi- 
mated — the machine's success in approxi- 
mation being measured in terms of a 
“correlation coefficient”. 

(f) Specification of low-frequency words 
(in the total library) having importance 
for meaning in inverse proportion to their 
frequency (e.g., the word “cosmotron” is 
more “unusual”, hence more informative, 
than the word “experiment’’) . 

(g) The preparation of “microconcord- 
ances” (lists of words and word-groups, 
plus context, characteristic of no 
subject-fields) to aid enquirers in formula- 
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ting their questions. 


The investigation, which will require 
9 months, is expected to permit the formu- 
lation of a more comprehensive investiga- 
tion involving a _ considerably larger 
experimental library and total effort. The 
study will be directed by Don R. Swanson, 
whose primary recent concerns have been 
with digital computor applications involv- 
ing business and military information, 
library information retrieval, the 
direction of a project on the mechanical 
translation of languages. Dr. Noam 
Chomsky (Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton) and Dr. Paul L. Garvin 
(Georgetown University) will serve as 
linguist consultants on the project. In 
addition to members of Ramo-Woold- 
ridge’s scientific staff who will be associated 
with the project, the results of the me- 
chanized information retrieval will be 
compared with that of traditional methods 
of indexing by two science-technology 
librarians, Mrs. Johanna A. Tallman and 
Mr. Donald V. Black (University of Ca- 
lifornia at Los Angeles) . 


Council on Library Resources. Recent 
Developments, No. 24. 


1959 CONFERENCE PAPERS 


A set of the papers read at the 1959 Conference 
will be deposited in the Commonwealth National 
Library, each State Library, each University and 
University College Library, and C.S.I.R.O. Head 
Office. 


The Publications Committee of the Library 
Association of Australia will supply at cost-price 
a microfilm positive of the entire set of papers, 
or a photoprint of any individual paper. Payment 
is required in advance. Address all enquiries to 


J. A. Wells, 

Convenor, 

Publications Committee, L.A.A., 

c/- Public Library of South Australia, 
Box 386A, G.P.O., 

Adelaide. South Australia. 


Forward Library Supply 
Pty. Ltd. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
First Floor, The Block 
98 Elizabeth St., Melbourne, C.1. 
MF 1321 — MF 1322 
Suppliers to Libraries and Schools 


@ GENERAL LITERATURE 
@ CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
@ FICTION 


LOCAL STOCK AND INDENT 


Sole Distributors for: 


Forlis 
Plastic Jackets 
@ FULLY ADJUSTABLE 


@ CRYSTAL CLEAR P.V.C. 
@ EASY TO FIT 
Supplied in 50 Yard Rolls 
1/3 per yard 
103” wide .................... 1/6 per yard 
144” wide .................... 2/+ per yard 


Also available:— 

36” wide Crystal Clear .. 2/9 per yd. 
48” wide Crystal Clear . 3/8 per yd. 
Forlib Plastic Adhesive 9/6 per 4 pt. 


Forlib Adhesive Thinners 6/6 per 4 pt. 
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A Unique Study of Exceptional Importance 


TELEVISION CRIME - DRAMA 
By R. J, THOMSON 


Senior Research Officer 


Department ‘ef Audio-Visual Aids 


University of Melbourne 


This report is one of the series of studies in mass communication research being 
carried out by the Department. it is an objective study of the impact television 
films of violence have on the preceptions, attitudes and general psychological 
adjustment of children and adolescents, and of the reasons for the strong and 
continued appeel these tension programs have for them, 


The findings of these experiments have created widespread public interest and 
controversy. 


The book itself is separated into two main parts, one for laymen, the other for 
specialists; and there are chains of revealing ultra-violet photographs showing 
the reactions of the children while viewing tension programs, . 


Programme planners, parents, youth leaders — in fact, everyone engaged in 
working for the welfare.of young people — should read this book, And every 


library. should have a copy. ' 25/-. 
Available at all Bookshops — published by 
Melbourne and Canberra 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS 
LTD 
BATH, ENGLAND 


Established 1878 


Bookbinders and Booksellers to library authorities all over | | 
the World | 


Specialists in all styles of binding for State and Public 
Libraries, Universities and Schools 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated Quickseen periodical 
covers 


Price lists and full details sent om request 
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